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(\ KILL and experience always count. 
7 From the first move the result was 
\/ certain. Careful planning had its 
reward. 

Just as carefully does International 
plan to bring you the finest flours it is 
possible to make. Its milling operations 
are marked by skill and care which starts 
when the wheat is still growing. 


International's field men send in speci- 



































Producing 96,000 Cut. Daly™ 
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mens of wheat to its laboratory for an- 
alysis, and the results allow International 
to buy the choice wheats needed to give 
flours of uniformly perfect baking 
quality. 


This careful planning is carried right 
through until International’s ‘‘Bakery- 
Proved”’ flour reaches your bakery, as- 
suring you a product that makes your 
loaf the ‘‘best loaf in your market.” 
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Dobbin doesnt park. Ai 
here 


any more | 


After all, why keep a horse 
when you can get around so much 
better with a modern automobile? 
And why do your own blending of 
flours for rye bread, when there 
are so many advantages in 
using Pillsbury’s Ry-Blen-Do? 
This carefully balanced 
blend of choice, full-flavored rye flour 
and strong Northwest clear saves 
storage space, simplifies your shop 
operations. It yields uniformly 
fine loaves year in and year out 
—appetizing, big-volume loaves 
with the rich, satisfying rye flavor 
that lures customers back. 





HOW ABOUT GIVING 
RY-BLEN-DO A TRYOUT? 


a* e 
@® = Pillsbury's ME eg 
eo? Dotted Circle ° 
@® «+ - Symbol of . een Ss 
4 Reliability Wy eed 
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Qualified distributors wanted for 
particular territories still open. 











| For a 
SALES LIFT 


The finest baking quality you can find anywhere .. - 
plus helpful merchandising ideas that build bigger 
sales—that’s SUPER-WHITE. 


AND DON’T FORGET ... the big advertising 
campaign for flour and its products now under way 
in national magazines. It’s the Millers Long Range 
Advertising Program. Make use of it ‘by tieing-in 
your own advertising. We'll be glad to help you. 
Just write us. 





—THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO.. 


_ ABILENE, KANSAS ~- 
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Any wise flour merchant knows that he can 


go farther faster when the merchandise he sells 
has a good reputation with consumers. Today 
the Flour milling industry is engaged in a vast pro- 
gram advertising the merits of flour products . . . 
to build a bigger reputation among consumers. 
Flour jobbers can benefit greatly from this cam- 
paign by tying in their own advertising and sales 
efforts with it. And remember, too, that the 


maximum results can only be obtained by sell- 


ing a top quality flour like TOWN CRIER. 





FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily 


MILLS AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bus. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraske 











KANSAS CITY 
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Remember the mountaineer who had six cats? He cut six 
holes in the cabin door... explained: ‘““When I say ‘scat!’ 
I mean ‘scat!’”’ It saved a lot of time when he wanted 
quick action. 


When you need Multiwall Paper Shipping Sacks, you 
usually want “scat” action, too. Although immediate ship- 
ments aren’t always possible under present limited supply 
of quality paper for first class Multiwalls, you’re still way 
ahead in time saved by having a source that can supply you 
from six plants. 

Confer now with your Bemis sales office so that your 
order can be fitted into our production schedule sooner 
to meet the shipping date you need. 














SAID THE MOUNTAINEER 
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East Pepperell, Mass. San Francisco, Calif. 

















BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Baltimore + Boise + Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo 


Charlotte * Chicago + Denver « Indianapolis , BAC’ 
Detroit » Houston « Jacksonville, Fla. » Norfolk t Compan 
Kansas City « Los Angeles + New York City ‘ —— st 





Louisville * Memphis * Minneapolis » Omaha 
New Orleans * Oklahoma City « Pittsburgh 
Orlando «+ Phoenix «+ Salt Lake City 
St. Lovis + Salina + Seattle + Wichita 
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Extra Assurance... 


The safety of any jobber’s flour business depends on the extra 
assurance of none but the finest flour. You can depend on 
KELLY’S FAMOUS for that. Its proven baking merits 
throughout many years is our pledge to you that KELLY’S 
FAMOUS will always be the equal of the best flour you can buy. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 














The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HODOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Sales and Executive Offices 
at Kansas City, Missouri 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
Capacity 7,500 Cwts. Daily 


Mill and Terminal Grain Stor- 
age Capacity 1,500,000 Bu. 
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When you as a jobber handle ISMERTA 
or other I-H flours, you’re making an in- 
vestment in consumer satisfaction and 
good will for your business. For fine qual- 
ity of these brands has real consumer sales 
appeal and quickly builds a preference 
that means steady repeat business for any 
jobber. You can put your trust in I-H 
quality. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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THOROBREAD 


Me peyel float 


REMIUMS and other temporary inducements to buy 

sometimes are a great temptation for the flour dis- 
tributor. But it is never wise to forget that the housewife 
buys flour to bake it and that she won’t be satisfied with 
inferior quality regardless of price or premium. We are 
proud of the confidence that THORO-BREAD has earned 
for its unfailing high quality. We have always guarded 
that reputation by good old-fashioned sincerity in milling. 
And that is the strongest base for successful flour mer- 
chandising with THORO-BREAD. 




















A few selected territories open 
for brokerage representation 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 








Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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Truman Blocks Private Export Plans 





Grain Exchange 
Witnesses Appear 
in Slaughter Case 


’ASHINGTON—Grand jury pro- 
cecdings, which are investigating the 
alleved lobbying activities of Roger 
( ‘laughter, who represented the 
J sas City Board of Trade, the Chi- 
Board of Trade, the Minneapolis 
n Exchange and the North Amer- 
Grain Exporters Assn., are con- 
ng. 
‘neduled for appearance before 
federal grand jury here this week 
J. O. McClintock, executive vice 
p. sident of the Chicago Board of 
7 de, E. C. Hillweg, secretary of the 
ieapolis Grain Exchange, and a 
iber of the exporters association. 
iously, witnesses from the grain 
rters’ group have been heard by 
present grand jury. 
earlier grand jury panel re- 
d testimony on this matter, but 
unable to complete its study of 
ease prior to the conclusion of 
tour of duty and the government 
rneys renewed their activities be- 
the present jury. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


APPOINTED DIRECTOR 
TORONTO—John A. McDougald, 
laylor, MecDougald & Co., Ltd., was 
ecently named a director of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI STOCKHOLDERS MEET 
IN WASHINGTON, BUFFALO 


Officials of General Mills, Inc., con- 
ducted a stockholders’ meeting in 
Washington Nov. 12, the seventh in a 
ries of 10 such gatherings being 
ynducted throughout the country. 
uests at the meeting, besides stock- 
iolders from the area, included a 
irge number of government officials, 

ng them Paul G. Hoffman, Eco- 
omie Cooperation Administration ad- 

nistrator. 

\mong other guests present were 

lliam McArthur, E. J. Murphy and 
George L, Prichard, associate direc- 

rs of the Production and Market- 

g Administration; J. E. Tripp, as- 
istant to Mr. McArthur, and A. L. 
Nelson of the grain inspection of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
voard; Leslie N. Perrin, president 
ind Gordon C. Ballhorn, vice presi- 
ient and comptroller, were among 
the General Mills officials participat- 
ing. New products being manufac- 
tured by the company were shown 
ind described and a movie was pre- 
ented explaining where the corpora- 
tion obtains its income and how it is 
pent, 

The preceding meeting in the series 
vas held Nov. 9 at Buffalo, where 
‘rank F. Henry, General Mills direc- 
‘or, and William R. Morris, retired 
vice president, were guests of honor 
‘t a luncheon. It was reported that 
the flour and cereal plants of the 
company in Buffalo now are produc- 
ing more than $100 million worth 
f goods a year. 

Among the local officers taking a 
prominent part in the Buffalo lunch- 
eon and meeting were Harry C. Laut- 














ensack, president of the eastern divi- 
sion; Charles R. Kolb, James J. Mor- 
an and Ralph S. Herman, vice presi- 
dents of the division; Charles J. 
Weatherston, superintendent of the 
Buffalo mill, and Harry B. Kelsey, 
eastern division comptroller. 

The New York stockholders’ meet- 
ing was held Nov. 15, and remaining 
sessions are scheduled for Atlanta 
Nov. 18 and Minneapolis Nov. 22. 





LETTER TO ECA CHIEF POINTS 
TO REVIVAL OF CCC MONOPOLY 


Future of Flour Export Trade Not Clear, But Wheat and 
Corn Exports Affected; Brannan Holds 
Key to Decision 





Hoffman Would Back CCC Exports 
if Costs Are Shown to Be Lower 


WASHINGTON—Paul G. Hoffman, 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
administrator, this week parried 
questions concerning President Tru- 
man’s letter to him suggesting a re- 
turn of the wheat and corn export 
business to the Commodity Credit 
Corp. This move would reverse a de- 
cision made Sept. 1 by Mr. Hoffman 
in conjunction with Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture. 


Mr. Hoffman declared it was un- 
fortunate that the President’s mem- 
orandum, as he termed the communi- 
cation, had obtained circulation. He 
declared that the memo said that in 
view of present conditions it appeared 
better to return the grain export 
business to CCC. Mr. Hoffman said 
he did not know what the President 
had in mind and he intended to meet 
with him before taking action. 


The Hoffman statement is consid- 
ered a defense against the surprise 
publication of the news which was 
first and exclusively released Nov. 12 
by The Northwestern Miller. 


Although Mr. Hoffman did not so 
state, it is also learned that he will 
confer with Mr. Brannan prior to his 
conference with President Truman. 
It is believed that the export busi- 
ness will be returned to CCC, but 
several details remained to be clari- 
fied. Among them are the disposi- 
tion of existing contracts made by 
private trade and the question of 
flour exports to ECA nations. 


When asked if he concurred with 
the President’s expressed wish, Mr. 
Hoffman replied “It is not important 
if I agree or not.” 


Brannan Opposed Plan 


In discussing the original decision 
to return the wheat and corn export 
business to ECA countries to private 
trade he said that he and Mr. Bran- 
nan made a joint pact Sept. 1 to 
take this step Dec. 1, 1948. At that 
time Mr. Brannan had objected to 
the decision presumably on _ the 
grounds that CCC had an efficiently 
functioning organization but they had 
agreed that a congressional mandate 
existed to take this action. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Hoffman, Mr. Brannan 
never raised the issue of the merits 
of the action on the grounds of low- 
ered cost of procurement. The issue 
of comparative costs between CCC 
and private trade procurement was 
never brought up during his discus- 
sions with the secretary, Mr. Hoff- 
man said. 


Questioned concerning his own 


views of the comparative cost of pro- 
curement between the government 
and private exporters, Mr. Hoffman 
said that if he had felt there would 





be higher costs under the private 
trade he would never have ordered 
the step. 

He declared that if the shift re- 
vealed a higher procurement cost 
under private trade he would not 
hesitate to reverse his earlier deci- 
sion “because we have no right to 
spend the taxpayers’ money to give 
special protection to any trade in- 
terests.” He said he would listen to 
evidence concerning comparative 
costs. 

Mr. Hoffman also said that if it 
was shown that the government could 
do the job at less expense he would 
concur in returning the business to 
the government. He failed to elab- 
orate on how far this policy might 
be applied, but speculation existed 
that a precedent might be in the 
making if the wheat and corn ex- 
ports are returned to CCC with lower 
cost attributed as the reason and the 
policy extended to other commodities 
such as cotton and tobacco. It is 
agreed that this might open the gate 
for federal procurement of manufac- 
tured goods through the facilities of 
the treasury procurement division. 

However, it seems that this possi- 
bility is remote since treasury pro- 
curement officials have never at- 
tempted to intervene in private trade 
channels. However, there is the dan- 
ger that an administration with puni- 
tive intentions might use this policy 
as a club over sellers of manufac- 
tured products. 

It is believed that the issue will 
be settled within 10 days and there 
is little doubt that the USDA is 
behind the presidential memo. Con- 
sidering the vastly increased influence 
of Secretary Brannan, it is forecast 
that his views will prevail over those 
of Mr. Hoffman. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—tThe first move to 
restore the grain and probably the 
flour export business to complete 
control of Commodity Credit Corp. 
was made last week when President 
Truman by letter asked Paul G. 
Hoffman, Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration administrator, to consid- 
er this action. 

Mr. Hoffman, it is understood, has 
asked the President for a confer- 
ence on the matter, but prior to that 
meeting it is expected that he will 
confer with Charles F. Brannan, sec- 
retary of agriculture. 

While the nature of the President’s 
communication does not have the 
format of a directive to the ECA 





< Re 
boss, there is little doubt of its in- 
tent to restore the CCC monopoly 
on the grain export business. 

Grain export interests are mak- 
ing plans to consult with Secretary 
Brannan this week to persuade him 
not to upset the earlier decision to 
return the export business to the pri- 
vate trade interests. Mr. Brannan 
is seen as holding the key to the 
problem since he is credited with 
the campaign farm policy position 
which put the Corn Belt states sol- 
idly behind Mr. Truman in the elec- 
tion returns. 


Followed Directions of Law 


Mr. Hoffman arranged for the res- 
toration of private exports of wheat 
under legislative direction contained 
in the ECA authorization act which 
was opposed by Mr. Brannan and 
his front office associates at that 
time. Since the President directed 
his campaign against the 80th Con- 
gress it is now believed that he con- 
siders the election victory a repudi- 
ation of all the acts of that Con- 
gress, including the provision of the 
ECA Act which ordered a return of 


(Continued on page 52) 





PMA Buys 323,400 Sacks Flour 
for East Coast Ports by Dec. 15 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration Nov. 
10 purchased 323,400 sacks of wheat 
flour (721,522 bu. wheat equivalent) 
for delivery by mills to East Coast 
ports by Dec. 15. Offerings by mills 
on this purchase totaled 1,559,300 
sacks. 

Prices paid for the East Coast flour 
were reported to have ranged down- 
ward from $5.35 for 72% extraction 
and $5.25 for 80%, delivered port. 
The week’s purchases brought total 
PMA flour takings since July 1 up 
to 8,417,200 sacks (18,571,530 bu. 
wheat equivalent). 


Government purchases of grain for 
the period from noon Nov. 5 through 
Nov. 12 included 3,224,391 bu. wheat, 
3,496,000 bu. corn, 75,000 bu. oats 
and 100,000 bu. rye. The wheat pur- 
chases consisted of 1,535,000 bu. 
through Kansas City, 1,329,340 bu. 
through Minneapolis, 244,800 through 
Chicago and 115,251 through Port- 
land. 

Cumulative purchases since July 1, 
1948, are as follows: Wheat 156,079,- 
592 bu., barley 11,216,017 bu., grain 
sorghums 10,502,140 bu., rye 900,857 
bu., oats 3,340,000 bu. and corn 9Q,- 
276,000 bu. 
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Heavy CCC Surplus Buying Predicted 





MOVE SEEN AS FIRST STEP 
IN NATION-TO-NATION TRADING 


Action on Subsidy Operations Likely Before 81st Congress 
Convenes; Grain Crops Not Expected to Be 
Involved This Crop Year 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Insiders with ac- 
cess to government planning informa- 
tion predict that prior to the opening 
of the 81st Congress the $5 billion 
Commodity Credit Corp. account will 
be actively used to purchase surplus 
agricultural commodities. This will be 
the first of a series of steps which 
will lead in the direction of nation- 
to-nation trading on some of the ma- 
jor crops within 18 months, these 
sources believe. 

For some time the pressure to 
finance agricultural surpluses has 
been on the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. Through a confused 
concept of that agency, many pro- 
ducers considered the ECA funds as 
another aspect of the price support 
program. 

However, as the ECA got under 
way and the foreign buyers in many 
cases have refused to use ECA mone- 
tary aid for the purchase of other 
than the most urgently needed basic 
commodities, the demand for price 
support protection in the form of 
purchases of surplus commodities 
has shifted back to CCC, 


Avoid Some Surpluses 


Only within the past two weeks 
has it been clearly understood by 
ECA itself that the export prospect 
for certain surplus domestic farm 
products to ECA nations was non- 
existent but unlikely to be changed 
for some years ahead in respect to 
some of the ECA countries. The dol- 
lar shortage is more acute than first 
estimated. For the next 12 months 
it is clear that the ECA nations will 
buy few if any U.S. surpluses except 
those which provide basic diet re- 
quirements. 

However, it is believed that if 
prices of some of these commodities 
were made sufficiently attractive 
price-wise these nations might be per- 
suaded to make some commitments. 

The Commodity Credit Corp., with 
its $5 billion capital account, clearly 
has the authority to use its funds for 
such export subsidies on any farm 
surplus commodity it selects to aid. 
Up to this time CCC has declined to 
pledge its funds for these purposes 
except in the case of potatoes and 
has restricted its purchase program 
operations to procurement through 
the use of the limited Title 32 funds. 

If and when CCC undertakes to put 
its huge capital account behind com- 
modity purchases for export subsidy 
operations it is believed that the 
agency will assume full charge of all 
operations involved and make its 
agreements directly with foreign gov- 
ernments or their agents, by-passing 
private trade. 


Grain Not Involved 


It does not seem likely that the 
large grain crops this year will be 


involved in nation-to-nation deals 
since the current program involves 
about all the grain which can pos- 
sibly be moved through the port fa- 
cilities. Next year, however, should 
there be another bumper outturn of 
grains, stimulated by the high price 
support level, CCC may then under- 
take extensive commitments with 
foreign buyers to insure a market for 
grain surpluses at world price levels. 

Sources who are familiar with the 
operations of CCC declare that CCC 
has the clear authority to put its 
capital funds behind board price sup- 
porting operations for dumping in 
the export market and need not rely 
on the limited Title 32 money. This, 
observers say, refutes the charges re- 
peated by the administration during 
the campaign that the government 
did not have the authority to provide 
storage space for surplus grains for 
the farmers. It appears that the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture officials 
preferred to make the matter a cam- 





paign issue rather than find methods 
by which storage, if needed, could be 
provided. 

Several important crops have lost 
their normal export markets com- 
pletely in western European areas 
and have little hope now of doing 
any business through ECA funds. 
The producers’ next move may be to 
demand that CCC remove their sur- 
pluses and if necessary subsidize the 
price for export at a level which will 
make it difficult if not impossible for 
the foreign nations to refuse the 
offers. 

May Start Buying 


Since the administration has pub- 
licly raised the issue that it alone 
was prepared to back the price sup- 
port program to the limit, govern- 
ment officials may find it appropriate 
to head off criticism on that front 
by expanding government purchase 
operations on surplus crops before 
Congress convenes. 

Even if CCC should defer action 
on the use of its capital funds until 
Congress meets, there is little doubt 
but that the new Congress will en- 
courage action by CCC. Sen. Scott 
W. Lucas (D., Ill.) and Clinton P. 
Anderson, Democratic senator-elect 
from New Mexico, have stated that 
Congress will correct any defects in 
the CCC charter which could have 
prevented creation of temporary 
grain storage facilities this year. 
Some of the more pessimistic trade 


sources say that they expect that 
CCC may interpret such action as a 
clear mandate to build country ele- 
vators to meet the storage needs 
of prospective huge grain crops, or 
encourage the cooperatives to ex- 
pand their storage operations through 
use of government funds. 

Informed opinion here is in agree- 
ment on the prediction of heavy CCC 
buying except as to the timing. Some 
expect that CCC may take formal 
action prior to the meeting of the 
new Congress while others think that 
CCC will wait until Congress is in 
session before taking action. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NORTH CAROLINA MILL 
REBUILT AFTER BLAZE 


MOSS HILL, N.C.—What is said to 
be one of the most complete corn 
processing plants in this state has 
been completed here by Isler Davis, 
owner of the Davis Mill burned out 
Jan. 3, 1947. The plant was in oper- 
ation the following October, but final 
touches to the building were not 
completed until this fall. The new 
mill has four stones of two tons 
capacity daily, in place of the three 
stones used in the old mill. The mill 
is also equipped to handle quantities 
of hog, dairy and poultry feeds. Mr. 
Davis, president of the Eastern Caro- 
lina Corn Millers Assn., recently held 
a meeting of that organization in his 
new mill. 











Feed Grain, Concentrates Supply 
of 166 Million Tons 


WASHINGTON—Weather contin- 
ued favorable during September and 
most of October for the maturing and 
drying of the corn crop, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture said in an 
October summary of the feed situa- 
tion. 


A record quantity of good quality 
corn is now assured for the 1948-49 
season. The total supply of corn was 
estimated in October at close to 3.7 
billion bushels, or about 270 million 
bushels larger than the previous rec- 
ord supply in 1946. The total supply 
of all feed grains this year, estimat- 
ed at 143 million tons, also is the 
largest on record. 

Supplies of all feed concentrates, 
including the grains and by-product 
feeds, total about 166 million tons 
and are nearly a fourth larger than 
were the small supplies of last year. 
They are the largest on record in re- 
lation to the number of livestock to 
be fed. With ample feed supplies and 
with favorable livestock-feed price 
ratios for 1948-49, the domestic use 
of feed grains is expected to be sub- 
stantially larger than in 1947-48, 
when utilization was the smallest in 
recent years. 

The price of corn has declined more 
than seasonally in recent months. In 
mid-October the average price re- 
ceived by farmers for corn was $1.38 
bu. This was 64¢ lower than last 
July and was 6¢ below the national 
average loan rate. Prices for oats 
barley and grain sorghums have been 
near or below the support levels since 
August, and considerable quantities 
of these grains are being placed under 
loan. 


The loan programs for feed grains 
will be more of a price influence this 
year than in any of the last few 
years. The index of prices received 
by farmers for feed grains in mid- 
October was about 38% lower than a 
year earlier and it is expected to con- 
tinue much lower, at least through 
this fall and winter. 

The supply of hay for 1948-49 was 
estimated in October at 114 million 
tons. This is the smallest supply since 
1941, but it is near record in rela- 


Sets Record 


tion to the number of livestock on 
farms. 

Larger quantities of molasses have 
been available for livestock feeding in 
the last two years than during the 
war period. Prices of molasses were 
at a high level during 1947-48, influ- 
enced by high corn prices and a 
strong domestic demand. The price 
of molasses has declined sharply since 
last May and it is expected to aver- 
age considerably lower in 1948-49 
than during the past year. 








Feed Production Lags Behind 1947 


Production of grain by-product feeds and alfalfa meal in September was 
considerably under a year ago and amounted to 695,200 tons, the Production 
and Marketing Administration market news service reports. This brought the 


season’s total to 8,125,000 tons, which 


1946-47 production. Oilseed meal production in September totaled 531,10! 


was about 830,000 tons short of the 


tons, compared with 448,800 tons in September last year. The September out- 
put brought the season’s total to 6,748,700 tons, or 550,000 tons more than for 


the previous season. The total production of feedstuffs for the 1947-48 seaso: 


(=) 


was 14,874,000 tons which was about 280,000 tons short of the 1946-47 output. 
PRODUCTION OF FEEDSTUFFS (thousand tons) 


c—Monthly production——, 





Season's production 








6-yr. av 
Sept. Aug., Sept., Oct., °47 Oct., 46 Oct., '42 
1948 1948 1947 Sept.,’48 Sept.,’47 Sept 7 
Feedstuffs— Prelim’y 
Wheat Millifeeds ......... 460.0 488.0 483.9 6,478.9 6,099.9 5,43 
Rice Millfeeds ............ 18.5 9.5 20.9 177.2 166.1 160.8 
Gluten Feed and Meal .... 67.1 63.8 80.5 799.1 1,040.1 89 
Distillers’ Dried Grains ... 29.5 23.1 29.6 361.1 411.3 434.7 
Brewers’ Dried Grains .... 20.5 22.0 22.6 233.0 228.3 224.1 
Alfalfa Meal ........-.+5+ 99.6 145.0 122.7 1,086.0 1,012.4 931 
Total Mill Products .. 695.2 761.4 760.2 8,125.3 8,958.1 8,069.1 
Cottonseed Meal .......... 242.0 80.6 158.4 2,017.3 1,428.3 1,703.7 
Soybean Meal ............ 238.8 253.5 233.6 3,830.9 4,086.4 3,653.7 
Linseed Meal ............ 62.5 61.5 42.1 623.3 374.1 636.1 
Peanut Meal 1.8 1.9 6 107.3 113.0 99.4 
Copra Meal 8.0 11.0 14.1 169.9 194.2 74 
Total Oilseed Meals ... 653.1 408.5 448.8 6,748.7 6,196.0 6,167 
Total Feedstuffs .... 1,248.3 1,159.9 1,209.0 14,874.0 15,154.1 14,236.1 
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Pool Denounces 
Exchange Rule as 
Muzzling Attempt 


WINNIPEG — Denouncing actions 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange as 
undemocratic and running counter to 
the principles of free speech, dele- 
gates of the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool attending the 24th annual meet- 
ing last week, accused the exchange 
of trying to muzzle the elected rep- 
resentatives of the grain producers 
of the west, and unanimously reaf- 
firmed their unwavering opposition to 
speculative trading in grain. 

The action was taken as the dele- 
gates’ answer to a news release orig- 
inating in Winnipeg earlier in the 
weck, announcing that the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange had amended its by- 
laws making members of the ex- 
change liable to be fined, censured, 
suspended or expelled from the asso- 
ciation if any official or responsible 
employee of an organization holding 
seats on the exchange criticized the 
exchange method of marketing or 
took any action which, fn the opinion 
of the council of the exchange, tend- 
ed to undermine confidence in the ex- 
change system of marketing. 


Pool Holds Six Seats 


The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool or- 
ganization holds six seats on the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange. Speakers 
voiced the opinion that the action of 
the exchange in amending the by- 
law was directed at organized agri- 
culture and particularly at the pools. 

Delegate after delegate rose to his 
feet to condemn the action of the 
exchange. One saw it as a move to 
muzzle the elected representatives of 
organized farmers. Another described 
it as “vicious tactics that could have 
been borrowed from a Hitler or a 
Mussolini.” Yet another challenged 
the right of a private, unincorporated 
organization to operate solely for the 
benefit of its members without being 
amenable to any law in Canada, yet 
controlling the destinies of millions 
of people, both producers and con- 
sumers, 


International Agreement Endorsed 

In addition to expressing opposi- 
tion to speculative trading, the dele- 
gates endorsed the principle of an in- 
ternational wheat agreement or, as 
an alternative in the event of fail- 
ure, the extension of the U.K.-Canada 
wheat agreement, and recommended 
that every effort be made to secure 
the proclamation of the amendments 
to the Canadian Wheat Board Act 
so that the wheat board would be- 
come the sole marketing agency for 
coarse grains. 

Although no public announcement 
was made of the action of the grain 
exchange in amending the by-law 
until this week, the by-law was 
amended at a special meeting of the 
membership of the exchange held in 
Winnipeg Aug. 4. The amendment 
was passed after a strong letter of 
protest had been submitted to the 
i. by the Saskatchewan Wheat 

ool. 

Delegates attending the Manitoba 
Pool Elevators’ annual meeting re- 
Solved “That this body of delegates 
agree to stand with and support our 
directors in any action they, in uni- 
son with the boards of the other two 
Wheat pools, may see fit to take in 
respect to by-law No. 5 of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange.” 

By-law No. 5 of which the pools 
Complain, reads as follows: “Should 
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any member of the association or any 
business firm or corporation which is 
registered under the provisions of By- 
law 3... or any employee thereof 
whose position in such corporation is 
in the opinion of the board (whose 
decision shall be final and binding) a 
responsible one . . . do any act or 
thing or make any public statement 
or remarks which in the opinion of 
the board is contrary to the spirit 
which should govern the members of 
the exchange or is detrimental to the 
exchange, or to its interests or wel- 
fare, or which reflects upon the ex- 
change, or it methods, marketing 
methods, workings, trading or mar- 
kets, or which tends to lessen or im- 
pair confidence and stability in the 
change or its methods, marketing 
methods, workings, trading or mar- 
kets, such member shall be fined, 
censured, suspended or expelled from 
the association.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


R. G. WHITE TO ESTABLISH 
FEED BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


CHICAGO—R,. G. White will en- 
gage in the feed brokerage business 
under the name of Bob White & Co., 
with offices at 1104 Board of Trade 
Building, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, about Nov. 20. He will han- 
dle all types of feed ingredients. 

Mr. White has been in Chicago for 
about four and a half years, with 
Cereal Byproducts Co. and later with 
Dickinson Brothers. He started his 
feed experience with the Bob White 
Mills, Inc., Duluth, remaining there 
for eight years. Before coming to 
Chicago he was in the feed depart- 
ment of Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLIED TRADES TO MEET 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe next meet- 
ing of the Minnesota Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry will be held at 
the Criterion Cafe, St. Paul, Nov. 19, 
according to a recent announcement 
by R. M. Bates, secretary-treasurer 
of the group. 
































BAG PILER AND FLATTENER— 
The bag piler and flattener shown 
in the picture above has recently 
been added to the line of equipment 
manufactured by the Flexoveyor Mfg. 
Co. Units are being built to elevate 
bags from 12 to 20 feet at an incline 
up to 70 degrees. The unit is electri- 
cally operated and may be moved 
under its own power. Endless steel 
coil springs running over grooved 
steel rollers form the lower conveyor 
and hugger boom which produce a 
kneading and pressing action to com- 
press flour in bags. The unit is adjust- 
able to nearly every bag size and 
performs two operations in one so 
that bags may be conveyed for piling 
while they are flattened for more 
even arrangement in piles. 











The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


pS Pee eee cee 


Allis-Chalmers 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. .............. 
Americam Cyamamld ........cccscccccees 
Ameriean Cyanamid Pfd. ............... 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
ESS eR Teas bb 6.0%. 06 4. 0-65)0:50.0 8 640% 


I I I, nce cece rect cesieces 
Continental Baking Co. ........0-scceees 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ..... 
Corn Products Refining Co. ............ os 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd ..... 


Dow Chemical 


Dow Chemical $3.25 Pfd ..............+. 


*Flour Mills of America, Inc. 


General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 


NE iia hig: ou 68 WACO Se 5s ce é Be el8'9 
I ED GDN oc ccc sec ceccctees 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. ............ 
ES MS. bos ee bode rnb enon dee 
 *®  ) oR Sarre reer er ee 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. .......... 
StamdarG rams, Ime. 2... ...cccccccccces 


Sterling Drug 


+Standard Milling Co. ....... 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. .......... 


*Chicago stock market. ¢Over counter, 





General Baking Co. ok bh ean 
CE PE I, ces cavinrsccccsiveces 
GOMOTEE THMTEB, TRO. ooo ster ccccnseces 


Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ..............--. 
Victor Chemical Works ................. 
. »£  - | nner ye crew ree 


High Low Close Close 
Nov. 6, Nov. 13, 
———19148—__, 1948 1948 
Ter 3434 28 28% 28% 
meee 42% 9 3056 29 
deuwe 98 81 87 81 
Pews 43 33% 38 383% 
eo ees 107% 94144 err 98 
3434 24% 26% 24% 
.++- 4456 38 41% 1 
been 356 1% 2 1% 
sees 17% 10% 143% 14% 
eee 92%, 844% 8814 vr 
whiias 66% 59 61 60% 
res 7 164% ind 167% 
paeeu 4854 32% 41% 464%, 
neeKs 10654 90 cee 9834 
rere 16% 10% 13% 13% 
okie 11% 8% paah 934 
aries 41 34 39 375% 
ivaks 53 40% 50 48% 
an eid 128% 11854 or 120 
soos 63% 44, 59% 58 
micas 32% 26% 3034 29% 
Sere 175% 162% 165% 167 
ees 3456 30% 33% 321% 
hee 13% 8 9% 9% 
erie 91% 19 ry 85 
peaks 291%, 215% 22% 22% 
eae pe 394 32% 341% 3434 
cuRes 43 34% 375% 38% 
etek bane giane ine 3414 
ey 16% 10% 15% 14% 
Bid Asked 
potas tore tenes 834 9% 
17% 19 








Several Commodity Market 


Changes 


WASHINGTON — Forecasting an 
overhaul of the operations of the 
commodity markets by the incoming 
Congress, observers here predict the 
following schedule of items likely to 
be considered: 

1. Control of margin requirements 
over speculative commodity transac- 
tions put under the management of 
an independent body, possibly the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. 

2. Establishment of multiple de- 
livery points on futures contracts, 
similar in nature to the present op- 
erations of cotton markets. In cotton 
there are ten delivery points which 
reflect the contract price in the mar- 
ket of origin with adjustment for 
freight. 

3. Halt of trading in any future 30 
days prior to delivery date to permit 
delivery under contracts in the Chi- 
cago and other markets. It is argued 
that the 30-day period would permit 
fulfillment of contracts in any market 
from any point where a seller was 
holding grain. 

4. Adjustment of present Commod- 
ity Exchange Authorities limitation 
on lines. Under the present adminis- 
trative rule as a contract period ex- 
pires, customers are compelled to re- 
duce their holdings. It is argued by 
proponents of the proposed changes 
that multiple delivery requirements 
and the end of trading 30 days before 
the expiration of a contract will 
make the present limitation on lines 
unnecessary. 

5. Limitation on authority of ex- 
changes to invoke such rules as the 
Chicago Board of Trade emergency 
rule. This also is seen as possibly 
superfluous if the other recommenda- 
tions are adopted. 

6. It is also to be proposed that the 
exchanges be ordered to permit prin- 
cipals or agents of corporations con- 
ducting hedging operations on an ex- 
change to handle their own business 
and not be required to operate 
through brokers. 

In connection with these proposals 
it is believed that they would have 
been advocated by Republicans had 
they gained control of Congress. Now 
it is seen that there may be a bi- 


to Be Considered 


partisan drive to effect these changes 
in commodity market operations. 

It may be recalled that when the 
joint committee on the economic re- 
port heard testimony on commodity 
market speculation, Senator Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.) played an 
important part in cross-examining 
witnesses from the commodity mar- 
kets. Senator O’Mahoney may assume 
the chairmanship of this committee 
in the new Congress if he wishes. 


The Wyoming senator indicates 
that he plans to re-introduce a bill 
similar to one he sponsored in the 
80th Congress, which would require 
certain large-sized corporations to 
come before a government body to 
show justification and obtain formal 
government approval before a price 
could be increased. How such an in- 
novation would apply to commodities 
is not clear. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pacific Northwest 
Wheat Growers to 
Hear Program Plans 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Two meetings 
will be held in the Pacific Northwest 
in the near future to acquaint wheat 
growers with the Long Range Pro- 
gram of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. 

The first meeting will be that of 
the Washington-Idaho Wheat Grow- 
ers League, to be held at Spokane 
Nov. 30. The second meeting will 
be held at Condon, Ore., Dec. 2 for 
the members of the Eastern Oregon 
Wheat League. 

The advertising program will be 
explained to the two groups of wheat 
farmers. A similar meeting was held 
at Dodge City, Kansas, Oct. 22 and 
the wheat farmers in that region 
were of the opinion that the wheat 
flour promotion campaign will be 
helpful in promoting the consumption 
of wheat, 
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World Wheat Pact Again Discussed 
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ORIGINAL PRICE LEVELS MAY 
BE ADJUSTED SHARPLY DOWN 


Discussions Before Meeting of FAO to Cover Other Mul- 
tilateral Agreements — Complacency Toward 
World Food Supply Situation Hit 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The revival of 
the International Wheat Agreement 
and the advisability of other multi- 
lateral agreements covering the in- 
ternational movement of rice and 
certain fats and oils will probably be 
discussed during the fourth annual 
meeting here in the Shoreham Hotel 
of the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization of the United Nations. 

Charles F. Brannan, secretary of 
agriculture, addressed the meeting, 
which started this week, reading a 
welcoming statement from President 
Truman, and saying that he personal- 
ly hoped the conference would work 
out specific methods for increasing 
and sharing the world’s food supply. 

“The importance of food to world 
peace calls for cooperation on a real- 
istic basis,” Mr. Brannan declared. 

His remarks supported informed 
predictions that the FAO will at- 
tempt to revive interest in the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement against 
which responsible witnesses cast con- 
siderable doubt when it was present- 
ed to the 80th Congress. 


Warns Against Complacency 

FAO Director General Norris FE. 
Dodd, advocate of an international 
wheat pact, warned. against compla- 
cency on the food front. Bumper 
crops in the Western Hemisphere 
have dulled the edge of world hunger, 
he stated, but cannot be relied upon 
to continue indefinitely. 

Despite the great improvement this 
year over last, there still is a defi- 
ciency in world food requirements, 
Mr. Dodd told the assembled FAO 
delegates. 

The FAO meeting is expected to 
continue in session for nearly a 
month, with discussion distributed 
among special committees. 

At these meetings trade observers 
have been asked to attend, bearing 
out the recommendations of Mr. Dodd 
and Albert Goss, master of the 
Grange, to include the grain and 
milling trade. Representatives of the 
Millers National Federation have 
registered their attendance following 
an invitation from FAO. 

There has been an undercurrent of 
tense speculation here over the FAO 
session following closely on the ad- 
ministration election victory. Current 
reports are that the sessions were 
likely to produce a broad proposal to 
ask for a whole list of international 
commodity agreements, which would 
include wheat, corn, cotton and to- 
bacco and possibly apples. 

Competent observers of govern- 
mental technique believe that this 
possibility has been discarded, since 
general discussions of this kind only 
develop into gab-fests and accomplish 
little. International commodity agree- 
ments can only be adopted as the re- 
sult of careful and specialized prepar- 
ation, it is asserted by these sources. 





Consequently, it is reported that 
the FAO, spurred by U.S. delegates, 
will only attempt to revive an inter- 
national agreement on wheat. Since 
commodity prices seem to be on the 
skids, it is forecast by these ob- 
servers that a new wheat pact would 
have to be based on price levels 
adjusted sharply down from those of 
the agreement which the Senate de- 
clined to accept on its face value at 
the last session. 

The wheat council is still in exis- 
tence and certainly will bring in a 
favorable recommendation on renew- 
al of discussions, it is predicted. 


Future of IEFC Discussed 

Another topic to be discussed is the 
future of the International Emer- 
gency Food Committee of FAO which 
still submits advisory recommenda- 
tions on wheat, fats and oils, rice and 
cocoa. Since the U.S., through its 
ECA program, is the financial main- 
spring in IEFC decisions the future 
of IEFC appears to be a matter of 
inconsequence. 

Another topic which will be subject 
to consideration is that of interna- 
tional food stockpiling to meet pos- 
sible food crises. Here again critics 
ask, what is stockpiling? If the U.S. 
maintains a high price support for 
its major crops, stockpiling will be 
the result if the weather cooperates 
to complete the incentive arrangement 
inherent in the high price support 
level for wheat, corn, cotton and 
other major crops. 

Viscount Bruce of Melbourne, 
chairman of the FAO council which 
met prior to the general sessions, de- 
clared that the wheat agreement and 
other ‘“‘commodity arrangements on 
an international basis” are certain to 
get a thorough airing. 


Another Chance Seen 

He pointed out that the wheat 
agreement ‘‘never came into opera- 
tion only because the U.S. Congress 
did not ratify it,” and inferred that 
the recent victory of the Democratic 
administration probably would mean 
a better chance of the U.S. adopting 
the treaty. 

It would guarantee the U.S. a 185 
million-bushel share in the first 500,- 
000 bu. of wheat to move in inter- 
national commerce to member gov- 
ernments, with a $2 price ceiling 
and a $1.10 to $1.50 floor, f.o.b. Fort 
William-Port Arthur, Canada. 

The wheat agreement in this form 
was formulated last March at Wash- 
ington, with three producer and 33 
importer nations participating. The 
failure of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to act on the propos- 
al prevented it from going into effect 
last Aug. 1. 

Later, at the special session of 
Congress, the Senate committee vir- 
tually promised to consider the agree- 
ment on the first order of business 
at the coming session. The chairman- 
ship at that time will switch from 
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Sen. Arthur Vandenberg (R., Mich.,) 
to Sen. Tom Connally (D., Texas). 

Lord Bruce would offer no opinion 
on whether the U.K., chief importer 
under the proposal, would seek to 
lower the ceiling and floor prices if 
the agreement is revived, but said he 
believed they would “overwhelmingly 
favor” reviving discussion—and even 
extending them to other commodities. 

He stressed that in the long run 
bilateral trade agreements are not 
satisfactory, and said present bilater- 
al agreements merely served the pur- 
poses of keeping trade going while 
broad, multilateral agreements are 
worked out. 

The problem of trade between 
Western Europe and countries behind 
the “iron curtain” will probably be 
discussed, he said. ‘Iron curtain” 
members of the FAO include Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, and 
they will be represented with active 
delegations at the coming sessions. 


Warns of Food Shortage 
The FAO is also expected to make 
an “authoritative statement” on the 
world food picture, according to Lord 
Bruce. He warned that, even with 
huge crops in Europe and North 
America this year, there is still not 
enough food in the world to with- 
stand a major crop failure food pro- 

ducing area this coming year. 
While admitting a ‘“‘tremendous im- 
provement” in the world food picture 
this year, he warned that “you have 
only got to have one bad season on 
the North American continent to 
bring back the critical situation of a 

year ago.” - 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW DARNALL ELEVATOR 
WILBURTON, KANSAS—A new 
25,000-bu. country elevator will be 
completed here this month for the 
Darnall Grain Co. Carl Darnall is 
owner of the elevator which is being 
built by Epperson Bros., Enid, Okla. 








Brannan Pledges 
Support of World 
Wheat Agreement 


BISMARCK, N.D. — Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
told members of the North Dakota 
Farmers Union that he will work fcr 
an international wheat agreemert 
and a change in federal grain stor- 
age regulations when Congress con- 
venes in January. Mr. Brannan spoke 
at the organization’s convention here 
Nov. 11. 


Earlier, Mr. Brannan had stated in 
Washington that he considers the re - 
sults of the recent election a man- 
date from the people to go ahea'l 
with the agreement. The U.S., he as- 
serted, is prepared to negotiate . 
pact similar to that turned down b 
the 80th Congress. 

The. first proposal, which lapse: 
when the Senate Foreign Relation; 
Committee failed to vote it onto th 
Senate floor, would have pegged th 
price of 500 million bushels of whea 
for export over a five-year period. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


NEW ELEVATOR UNDER WAY 

LEOTI, KANSAS—Construction « | 
a new country elevator at Leot., 
Kansas, was begun last month for the 
C. D. Jennings Grain Co., Wichits. 
Capacity of the structure will be 
250,000 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOUISVILLE BOARD MOVES 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Louisville 
Board of Trade will move next month 
to the 10th floor of the Columbia 
Bldg., Fourth and Main, according to ° 
recent announcement by W. E. Mor- 
row, secretary of the board. 

















IEFC Allocations on Oilseed 


Proteins to Terminate Dec. 31 


WASHINGTON — International 
Emergency Food Committee alloca- 
tions recommendations over oilseed 
proteins will end Dec. 31, 1948, that 
agency announced last week. 

In disposing of this wartime con- 
trol, the IEFC stated that more lib- 
eral supplies and shortage of dollar 
purchasing power would act as suffi- 
cient check on procurement. 

Between this time and Dec. 31, the 
IEFC recommends that foreign buy- 
ers limit their procurement of oilseed 
proteins to the level of procurement 
in the 1947 period. 

No parallel action has been taken 
by the Department of Commerce, 
which still has oilseed meal and cake 
exports under license control to west- 
ern Europe. 

This action by the IEFC can be 
interpreted as a victory for Walter 
Berger, president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. After a 
survey of conditions in Europe, Mr. 
Berger asked that these controls be 
dropped as they were providing an 
artificial prop to the meal market. If 
the market were given free rein, Mr. 
Berger predicted that domestic pro- 


tein meal prices would stabilize to the 
benefit of customers of the feed in- 
dustry. 

Organizations cooperating with the 
ECA have submitted requests for 1.- 
990,000 metric tons of oilseed cake or 
meal for the 1948-49 year. 

There will be a strong foreign driv 
to increase swine production in west 
ern Europe and the next spring pi 
crop is expected to show substantia 
increase. Protein feeds will be re 
quired in good volume and deman: 
will only be limited by the dolla 
availabilities of these countries. 

There is no definite information re 
garding the source of procurement o 
oilseed cake or meal. Soybean, flax 
seed and cottonseed exports will be i: 
excess of the oilseed products exports 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN GROWERS ELECT 


WINNIPEG—J. E. Brownlee, Cal 
gary, Alberta, was reelected presi 
dent of the United Grain Growers a 
a meeting of the directors held i 
Calgary Nov. 5. R. C. Brown, Winni 
peg, was reelected first vice president 
and J. H. Lane, Fillmore, Sask., sec 
ond vice president. 
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CARNATIONS FOR ALL-—Everyone attending the opening session of the 
cent American Bakers Assn. convention in Chicago were presented with 


-arnations through the courtesy of Arthur Vos, Jr., ABA president, Denver. 


Receiving their flowers in the picture at left above are W. C. Varey (left) and 
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K. D. Lozier, both of the St. Regis Paper Co., New York. The girls are 
Carmen Garcia (left) and Beverley Long of the Patricia Stevens model agency, 
Chicago. In the picture at the right, Miss Long helps W. J. Durham, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., sample one of the displayed cakes. 








Grain Export 
dalted by . 
“ast Coast Strike 


NEW YORK—Loading of grain for 
port was stopped at East Coast 
rts this week when Baltimore 
stevedores loading ships with wheat 
end corn for the German occupation 
zone walked out with the Army ships 

ill half loaded. 

If the East Coast strike continues 
irough November, it will cost the 
grain export program about 250,000 
long tons of all grain that is sched- 
uled to leave in “named ships” be- 
ore Dec. 1, export officials report. 
Officials believe there is little 
hance of the strike spreading to the 
mport Gulf ports, at least imme- 
diately. At New Orleans the existing 
contract runs through Dec. 9, while 
the Texas ports operate under open 
contracts that automatically follow 
the East Coast pattern. 

No threat to the flow of food into 
New York was expected because of 
the longshoremen’s strike. Arrivals 
for export shipped before the em- 
bargo of the American Association 
of Railroads are going into ware- 
houses at rail terminals, but this 
space is beginning to get tight. 

Mills have a considerable amount 
of flour tied up in New York ready 
for export. Permits already issued 
will practically fill the limited grain 
elevators available, and observers 
along the coast feel that Philadelphia 
s already full, with little room in 
Baltimore. 

The AAR embargo against Eastern 
ports covers all freight but some flour 
for storage and for military moves 
on special permit. 

Export offices in New York report 
that as far as possible mills are re- 
routing out of Gulf ports, but the 
\AR said that if shipments to those 
orts became too heavy the rails 
ould not guarantee how long they 
ould be available. 

¥ ¥ 
West Coast Talks Continue 

Further negotiation meetings were 
expected today in San Francisco be- 
tween the striking CIO longshore- 
men’s union, led by Harry Bridges, 
and the maritime employers in an 
attempt to end the ten weeks’ strike 
which has tied up shipping along the 
entire Pacific Coast. 

The maritime strike has closed all 
ports for clearance of wheat and 


flour with the exception of Tacoma 
and Anacortes, both of which points 
are extremely congested, according to 
the Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Wal- 
la Walla, Wash. 

P. I. Welk, general manager of the 
firm, said that in the event of an 
early settlement of the strike ship- 
ments of both wheat and flour from 
the Pacific Northwest would be ac- 
cented very materially in order to 
clear the surplus of low protein wheat 
from the Northwest. Some of this 
wheat would also be expected to flow 
out of western Montana for export 
shipment to the Pacific. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INSANITARY CONDITIONS 
CITED IN FLOUR ACTIONS 


WASHINGTON-—Six libel actions 
involving flour are reported in the 
October, 1948, issue of Notices of 
Judgment Under the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act, published by 
the Food and Drug Administration of 
the Federal Security Agency. 

In four of the six actions, the 
charge included the statement that 
the flour “had been prepared under 
insanitary conditions whereby it may 
have become contaminated. . . .” 
One milling company was fined $300 
and in the other instances the flour 
was condemned and either destroyed 
or processed into animal feed. The 
remaining two actions involved one 
lot that was deficient in vitamin en- 
richment ingredients and one lot that 
had become contaminated in storage. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN S. SANGSTER, 65, 
DIES IN WINNIPEG 


WINNIPEG—John S. Sangster, 65, 
sales manager at Winnipeg for West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills for the past 
23 years, died at his home here Nov. 
7. Born in Dundee, Scotland, Mr. 
Sangster came to Canada 45 years 
ago. 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO TELL ABOUT HEARING 


MINNEAPOLIS—A review of the 
recent hearing on chlorine dioxide, 
conducted by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration of the Federal Security 
Agency will be presented by G. Moen 
at a meeting of the Northwest Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, to be held Nov. 19. Mr. 
Moen is with the products control de- 
partment of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. The meeting will be held at 
the Andrews Hotel and a luncheon 
will precede Mr. Moen’s address, 











Increase in 1949 Sugar Use 
Estimate Urged at Hearing 


WASHINGTON — Urging an in- 
crease in the 1949 sugar consump- 
tion estimate, Joseph M. Creed, rep- 
resenting the American Bakers Assn., 
told U.S. Department of Agriculture 
officials that the baking industry 
alone would require approximately 
10% more sugar in 1949 than was 
used this year. 

The testimony was presented at 
the hearing held by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Nov. 15 in con- 
nection with the determination of 
1949 sugar consumption requirements 
for continental U.S. and the establish- 
ment of marketing quotas, as author- 
ized by the Sugar Act of 1948. 

Mr. Creed said that the baking in- 
dustry consumption in 1949 would 
be approximately 1,300,000 tons of 
refined sugar, compared with an esti- 
mated use of 1,200,000 tons this year. 

The local ABA representative 
joined with other industrial sugar 
users to oppose a reduction in con- 
sumption estimates for 1949, which 
has been advocated by representatives 
of the beet sugar industry. 

Reduction in the official estimate 
of the U.S. sugar consumption for 
1949 was demanded by Robert H. 
Shields, vice president of the USS. 
Beet Sugar Assn. 

Mr. Shields supported his conten- 
tion with information to show that 
the domestic beet sugar industry was 
the victim of falling sugar prices 
and had reduced beet sugar produc- 
tion in 1948 by 30% under the 1947 
crop and 25% under the 1,800,000-ton 
quota authorized by USDA. 

The beet sugar industry wants the 
sugar consumption quota for 1949 set 
at 6,900,000 tons, compared with 7,- 
200,000 tons this year. 

Mr. Shields asserted that sugar 
prices were out of line with other 
commodities and that the wholesale 
price of refined sugar was $7.75, com- 
pared with $8.40 at the beginning of 
1948. To come in line with the cost 
of living yardstick, the current sugar 
price should be $9.55 cwt., he said. 

Mr. Shields was followed by indi- 
vidual producers from the beet sugar 
industry, who complained that prices 
this year were too low to warrant the 
productive effort to bring out the 
quota volume set by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Speaking against the position of 
the beet sugar producers’ plea for a 
reduced quota, Harold O. Smith, Jr., 


vice president of the U.S. Wholesale 
Growers Assn., representing the con- 
solidated opposition of the 11 major 
consuming industries, asked for a 
1949 sugar consumption quota of 7,- 
940,000 tons. He supported the claim 
on the grounds of continued consum- 
er buying power, “which in turn 
would hold up demand for products 
containing sugar,” and population 
increases. 

He expressed the alarm of the com- 
bined consuming industry opposition 
on the tight supply situation. Prices 
had fallen to the levels stated by Mr. 
Shields, he agreed, but they were 
strengthening as the industrial users 
built up inventories, which he de- 
clared were 186,000 tons less than 
the average of the previous five years. 


BRES.D IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 
TESTS BULK FLOUR CAR 


TOLEDO—The National Biscuit 
Co. has placed an _ experimental 
freight car in service between its 
Toledo mill and its Atlanta, Ga., bak- 
ery, to handle flour in bulk. The car 
was built by the General American 
Transportation Corp., working in col- 
laboration with the Fuller Co., manu- 
facturer of pneumatic conveying 
equipment. 

The car is 53 feet in length and its 
12 compartments have a total capacity 
of between 50 and 60 tons of flour. 
The flour is loaded through double 
hatches at the top of each of the 
compartments. The inner hatch in- 
cludes a special filter device. The out- 
er hatch seals the opening. Unload- 
ing is accomplished by an air suc- 
tion system attached to the bottom 
of each compartment. 

The first load of flour was shipped 
from the Toledo Mill to the Atlanta 
bakery recently and the car then 
returned to Toledo for a second trip. 

W. J. Stebler, in charge of manu- 
facturing for the General American 
Transportation Corp., said that while 
final test data are not yet available, 
he was highly pleased with the per- 
formance of the new type car. He 
said that the special design of the 
compartments eliminates any neces- 
sity for introducing any internal 
means of loosening the flour or 
breaking bridges that might form. 
He also emphasized the sanitation 
feature of the new car. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR SALES TOTAL ABOUT 85% 
CAPACITY AS CHAINS CONTRACT 


Numerous Small Orders, Plus PMA and Some Export 
Business Make Up Fairly Good Total—Active Ship- 
ping Directions Afford Good Running Time 


Sales of flour reached about 85% 
of milling capacity last week, made 
up of a fairly good run of small to 
moderate bookings and a few round 
lot commitments by larger chain 
bakeries. Most of the latter fell in 
the Southwest, although a portion of 
one contract, at least, was in springs. 
The total was boosted somewhat also 
by fairly large purchases by the PMA 
for East Coast shipment and by 
Latin and European export sales. 
Relatively close prices at which the 
latest government bookings have 
been taken by mills are having some 
repercussions in the thinking of bak- 
ery buyers toward prices. Directions 
on old orders are fair to active and 
mills have been operating at a good 
rate. 


LATIN COUNTRIES AND 
HOLLAND BUY FLOUR 


Additional quantities of flour were 
booked to Latin American countries, 
but the only European buyer in the 
market was the Netherlands, which 
sought its December requirements. 
The Dutch booked in excess of 200,- 
000 sacks on the basis of $6.40 or 
under, c. and f. Amsterdam, for 50- 
kilo osnaburgs. Additional purchases 
were worked at a basis 5¢ less the 
following day. Date of the entry of 
India and Portugal into the market 
still is questionable. 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration purchased 323,400 sacks 
of flour for East Coast delivery by 
Dec. 15. Prices paid were reported 
to range downward from $5.25 for 
80%, and $5.35 for 72%, f.o.b. ports. 
Mills made offerings totaling 1,559,- 
300 sacks on this PMA request. 


SMALL ORDERS MAKE 
80% SPRING VOLUME 


The aggregate of numerous small 
to moderate orders and part of a 
large chain bakery booking pushed 
spring wheat flour sales up to 80% 
of capacity last week. This compares 
with 55% a week previous and 50% 
a year ago. All mills could not see 
their way clear to meet the price 
ideas of the chain bakers who were 
in the market for December-January 
needs. As a result, the business went 
to relatively few sellers. Intermedi- 
ate and smaller bakers showed more 
interest as wheat strengthened, but 
their takings were confined to re- 
placements or fill-ins, with no tend- 
ency to extend long-term commit- 
ments. Family trade picked up in a 
small way, also. Shipping directions 
on old bakery and family orders were 
fair to active and mills ran at about 
four fifths of capacity. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
RISE TO 85% 


Southwestern sales rose to 85% 
of capacity last week, nearly double 
the previous week’s figure of 48%. 
Last year the sales were 32% of ca- 
pacity. Substantial bookings to chain 
bakeries and the intermediate trade 
boosted the total business. While the 
trade was the most active, daily sales 
rose above 100% and the improved 
tone continued until the East Coast 
longshoremen’s strike developed. 


Chain buying came from all sections 
of the country, but the most sub- 
stantial orders were from the East, 
Southeast and the Southwest. Round 
lots for 60- and 90-day shipment 
were included. Family sales also were 
on the upgrade, with a greater num- 
ber of small orders placed by the 
southern trade and the nationally 
advertised brands moving more free- 
ly. Shipping directions on all types 
of old orders were in good volume, 
keeping mills running at a healthy 
rate. Export bookings were slightly 
improved in the Southwest. 


EASTERN CHAINS BUY; 
OTHER TRADE LIGHT 


More interest in flour buying has 
developed at Buffalo. The trade re- 
gards the outcome of the election as 1n 
indication that price supports for farm 
commodities will continue and thus 
stabilize the market. Bakers bought 
fairly well into the future, although 
the over-all volume of sales was mod- 
erate. Except for some large bakery 
chain buying, amounting to several 
hundred thousand sacks by one ac- 
count and a smaller amount by an- 
other, metropolitan New York trade 
was mostly scattered and light. Prices 
on the chain business were far below 
the general range, with shipping time 
the last half of December and the 
first half of January. 

Apparently convinced that the 
election results forestall lower com- 
modity prices, flour buyers at Bos- 
ton booked fairly large amounts. 
Larger operators took quantities suf- 
ficient to cover their needs for sev- 
eral months, and smaller concerns 
followed suit. Jobbers of soft wheat 
flours reported a sharp increase in 
sales. In the early part of the week, 
Pittsburgh distributors booked a bet- 
ter than usual volume of orders, but 
the majority of them were for ship- 
ment within 30 days. No long term 


commitments were being considered 
by buyers. At Philadelphia, interest 
in flour buying diminished as a re- 
sult of unsettled market conditions 
which followed the election. Hand- 
to-mouth buying continues. Larger 
baking concerns showed interest in 
bookings, but quoted prices were re- 
garded as unattractive and few sales 
resulted. 


CHICAGO HANDLERS BOOK 
A FEW ROUND LOTS 


Flour business is quiet at Chicago, 
with a few exceptions. A few round 
lots ranging up to 10,000 sacks were 
booked, but most sales consisted of 
two and three carlots. Bakers are 
content to cover only immediate re- 
quirements. Family flour sales were 
spotty, with only a few scattered 
sales reported. A number of fair-sized 
round lots of flour were booked for 
120-day shipment at St. Louis, along 
with a good scattering of smaller 
quantities for prompt to 30-day ship- 
ment. However, buying is not as gen- 
eral as was expected, with the great- 
er share of the business confined to 
smaller lots. 


SOUTHEASTERN TRADE 
SLOW TO BOOK 


New business in the Southeast con- 
tinues in a narrow groove as buyers 
await more incentive to book for the 
future. The feeling is general over the 
area that unless something unfore- 
seen forces the market up, interest 
will remain on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
However, distributors are of the opin- 
ion that some buyers may not be 
aware of the creeping advance and 
may let the market get away from 
them. Family trade remains on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, chiefly for 30 to 
60-day periods. New Orleans handlers 
report increasing interest by the 
bakery trade, due to firmer prices. 
Some future delivery contracts were 
placed on mill books, mostly hard and 
soft winters. 


PACIFIC MILLS WORK 
ON PMA ORDERS 


Pacific Northwest flour markets re- 
mainéd quiet, with wholesalers pick- 
ing up only nearby requirements. Ef- 
forts to push accounts for forward 
business at prices which prevailed for 
last week’s advance proved fruitless. 





New Granulars Orders Remain Dull; 


Mills Grind Actively on Old Orders 


Durum mills still are grinding out 
granular orders faster than new 
bookings from macaroni manufactur- 
ers are coming in. These processors 
appear to be following a policy of 
small replacement and fill-in buying 
until the year-end inventory period 
is out of the way and the policies of 
the new Congress in January become 
better outlined. Running time of mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er indicate almost full capacity 
operations. Part of this is due to re- 
cently struck mills stepping up op- 
erations to catch up on delayed ship- 
ments occasioned by the eight-week 
shutdown. 

Domestic macaroni business is re- 
ported to be fairly good, but the ex- 
port trade continues to lag. Italy ap- 
parently is anxious to buy durum or 
granulars and make its own macaroni 
products as a means of providing 
employment at home. 

The durum situation remains firm. 
Receipts are rather light and good 


mill competition for the daily offer- 
ings holds premiums firm at 22¢ over 
Minneapolis December for choice 
milling kinds. The CCC purchased 
about 130,000 bu. durum at this mar- 
ket last week. Durum granulars hold 
steady at $5.60@5.65 sack, bulk Min- 

neapolis. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Nov. 13, were as follows: 
Minneapolis 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.47% @2.48% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.43% @2.46% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.40% @2.45% 
Medium 2 Durum or better.. 2.34% @2.40% 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2.32% @2.39% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


Wkly. Wkly. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

Nov. 7-13 ... 11 246,000 222,921 91 
Prev. week .. 14 274,500 301,084 110 
Year ago .... 12 255,600 249,376 98 
Crop year 

production 

SEP BoBROV. 1B, BOSS acc ccsvvcess 3,712,314 
SGRP BeNMOV. BG, TOST ccccccsccess 4,369,184 


‘November 16, 1948 


Sales managers report that the bak- 
ery trade seems to be waiting to 
find out what is going to happen 
after the first of the year, when the 
new Congress convenes. Mill opera- 
tions are somewhat better as mills 
grind out recent government pur- 
chases. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 15,897 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 68% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 
3,908,726 sacks, compared with 3,- 
924,623 in the previous week and 
4,096,231 in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 3,878,084 and three years 
ago 3,589,319. There was an increase 
of 25,000 sacks in the Central and 
Southeast over the production of a 
week ago and 60,000 in the North 
Pacific Coast while production de- 
creased 66,000 sacks in the North- 
west, 17,000 in the Southwest and 18,- 
000 in Buffalo. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRAN PRICES HOLDING 
FIRM, MIDDS DECLINE 


_~<>— 
Good Demand for Lighter Offals Re- 
ported from Mixers, Jobbers— 
Formula Trade Light 








Lighter types of wheat millfeeds 
are holding firm with a good demand 
from mixers, jobbers and feeders. 
Bran is especially wanted for quick 
shipment and there is some interest 
into January at about a dollar dis- 
count. Flour midds and red dog are 
lagging and prices are $4@5 ton 
easier than a week ago. The latter 
feeds are rapidly losing: their former 
wide premiums over bran and stand- 
ard midds. 


Formula feed business in the 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 228.3 as of 
Nov. 9, up 9 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
202.4, off 10 points. 











Northwest remains well below ex- 
pectations of mixers for this sea- 
son of the year. They still are con- 
vinced that weather conditions ap- 
parently are a strong factor in the 
thinking of feed users toward stock- 
ing up. Several forecasts of snow 
within the past week have resulted 
in only local falls and weather in the 
unaffected areas has continued mild 
and bright. Mixers believe that it 
will take a real snowstorm over a 
wide area to get feeders geared up 
on inventories. 

Rising price lists as a result of 
strong protein and millfeed values 
also are deterrents to the trade, some 
mixers report. Linseed meal has risen 
to $71@72 bulk, Minneapolis, for 
quick shipment and soybean meal is 
up to $64@65.50 bulk, Decatur, for 
immediate delivery. These prices are 
$11@12 ton higher than four weeks 
ago. Bran is $6@7 ton higher than a 
month ago, but the heavier wheat 
millfeeds are somewhat easier. 

The demand for formula feed im- 
proved in the Southwest, the up- 
turn primarily due to an _ in- 
creased interest from carlot buyers. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Prices Continue 
to Move Upward 


Values Above Loan Levels, But Redemptions Lag—Private 
Trade Dec. 1 Blasted—East Coast Strike May Imperil Exports 


Wheat futures continued to 
strengthen the past week and current 
prices of near-by deliveries at all 
markets are above the federal loan 
levels. Counting the premiums for 
protein, cash wheat values show siz- 
able margins over the federal sup- 
port levels. Farmers could redeem 
loan wheat at a profit if they so de- 
sired, but the outcome of the recent 
election has made most of them bull- 
ish again and the tendency is to hold 
tight for possible further advances. 

Advances of 14@25%¢ bu. are 
shown in futures prices at leading 
markets compared with a week ago, 
with the close Nov. 15 as follows: 
Chicago—December $2.34%, May 
$2.27% @2.27%, July $2.12% @2.12%, 
September $2.10% @2.10%; Minneap- 
olis—December $2.28%,, May $2.22, 
July $2.16 bid; Kansas City—-Decem- 
ber $2.24%@2.24%, May $2.16%, 
July $2.02%. 


Private Trade Hopes Blasted 


The grain trade was given a jolt 
late in the week by Washington news 
to the effect that President Truman, 
in a letter to Paul Hoffman, ECA di- 
rector, had virtually ordered that all 
export grain business be handled 
through the Commodity Credit Corp., 
thus putting an end to the promised 
transfer of such business to private 
channels Dec. 1. Restoration of the 
CCC monopoly is viewed by many 
market analysts as virtually eliminat- 
ing the normal laws of supply and de- 
mand as price making factors. First 
quarter 1949 export grain allocations 
are expected to be announced soon. 
Charles Sawyer, secretary of com- 
merce, again has emphasized the gov- 
ernment’s responsibility to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer and housewife by ad- 
vocating that current year’s exports 
be held to not over 425 million 
bushels. USDA and ECA recently 
have mentioned 500 and 525 million- 
bushel exports. 


Talk 90% Permanent Supports 

There is growing talk about mak- 
ing permanent the present 90% of 
parity farm commodity supports and 
it appears that the Aiken program 
of flexible supports after Jan. 1, 1950, 
will be subjected to considerable de- 
bate in the coming new Congress. 
Farm groups, which apparently 
played a large part in the reelection 
of President Truman, are discussing 
the 90% of parity program exten- 
Sively. 

A strike of East Coast longshore- 
men, which may spread to Gulf ports, 
cast gloom on the export situation. 
A tieup for any length of time would 
force the CCC to cut back on pur- 
chases. The West Coast dock workers’ 
Strike has been in effect for over 75 
days, but there is some optimism over 
an early settlement of that dispute. 


Light Offerings Strengthen Springs 


Offerings of cash wheat at Minne- 
apolis were very light and this was 
the principal factor which held the 
Spot trading basis firm, since mill de- 
mand was hesitant at existing pre- 
miums. Receipts for the holiday 
Shortened week dropped to 807 cars 
at Minneapolis and 1,084 at Duluth. 
Mills took only wheat actually need- 
ed to cover flour sales, but sizable 
CCC purchases, including spring, win- 
ter and durum, were made. Pre- 
miums on ordinary wheat were up 





1¢, while the higher protein lots 
traded 1@2¢ higher compared with 
a week ago. 

The strong spot basis over the De- 
cember future price brought out 
some lots from storage, but, generally 
speaking, country holders sat tight 
on stored grain. Ordinary protein No. 
1 dark northern spring traded at 
7@12¢ over the December price 
which advanced 2%4¢, closing Nov. 10 
at $2.251%4. Twelve per cent protein 
brought 9@14¢ over December; 13% 
protein 11@16¢ over; 14% protein 
15@19¢ over; 15% protein 21@24¢ 
over, and 16% protein 42@44¢ over. 
Although the demand for durum was 
not particularly aggressive, receipts 
were light and spot premiums were 
maintained. However, only the very 
best milling lots of hard amber du- 
rum brought the top of the quoted 
premium range. Choice to fancy mill- 
ing quality hard amber durum was 
quoted 21@22¢ over the December 
price. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Nov. 13: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


i DNS or ND GS IW....0 6000 $2.32% @2.3 
12.00% Protein 
13.00% Protein 
14.00% Protein 
15.00% Protein 
16.00% Protein 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 





Wo. FB WORE ce cesvcscsssescessces 1@ 3¢ 
MG: DB WE. bb ct scenes cbeccsnnece 2@ 8¢ 
reer eer ere rea eee 4@12¢ 
BO. © WR ccs ccesecesesrisecene 7@19¢ 


K. C. Prices to Year’s High 


Cash wheat closed at the highest 
point of the crop in Kansas City 
Nov. 15. From a broad viewpoint, the 
gathering strength in commodity 
markets and easier tendencies of in- 
dustrial stocks indicated a possible 
switch of investment interests to 
grain because of the strong farm sup- 
port program which was given a 
vote of confidence in the general elec- 
tion. Among current factors which 
are affecting wheat’s strength are a 
vastly improved flour business and 
news of certain foreign wheat crops 
being in a perilous position particu- 
larly in Argentina and Australia. 
Milling demand for wheat at Kan- 
sas City has been very good and a 
large share of the receipts has been 
acquired by mills. CCC buying was 
only moderate, the let-up probably 
due to congestion at the ports. No. 1 
dark hard ordinary wheat sold at 
4@41%¢ over December, or unchanged 
all week, while 12% protein was up 
144¢, to 4@5%¢ over and 13% pro- 
tein was up correspondingly to 5@7¢ 
over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Nov. 13, protein con- 
tent considered: 






No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2 

No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2 

No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2. 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.21% 
MO. 2 MOG cc cecccccescccsecs 2.2 
Pe BPS. Sv eectccwcscssccee Gee 
Tes BOD ceveccavsecsetcens Be 
a fe errr rrr rer es T 2.2 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling Nov. 
15 at $2.47%@2.48% bu. delivered 
Texas common points, with no pre- 
miums for protein. Milling demand 
was poor, but other outlets were fair. 
Offerings were light. 

Wheat prices gradually worked up- 
ward in the Pacific Northwest, with 
better mill buying and prospects of 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 








Nov. 7-13, Previous Nov. 9-15, Nov. 11-16, Nov. 11-17, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 

PETC LT TTT e Ae 849,804 915,936 974,285 965,536 942,106 

0 PPT rere tere 1,511,010 1,527,896 1,517,873 1,458,387 1,237,834 

CEE «Wah CADSKESSHAS¢ COND aS 547,672 565,398 604,215 526,307 528,975 

Central and Southeast ........ 610,323 585,003 597,109 569,613 544,013 

North Pacific Coast ........... 389,917 330,390 402,749 358,241 336,391 

TOON cei eebesevenceaasenee 3,908,726 3,924,623 4,096,231 3,878,084 3,589,319 
Percentage of total U.S. output- 68 68 


c————Percentage of capacity operated ~ c 
Nov. 7-13, Previous Nov. 9-15, Nov. 10-16, Nov. 11-17, Nov. 1 


1948 week 1947 
Northwest ......- 81 88 93 
Southwest ....... 93 94 98 
BORERRIO .éiccvevse 91 94 101 
Central and Ss. E. 78 75 75 
No. Pacific Coast 100 85 111 
Total .sccces 88 89 94 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Mew, Teds vcccve 408,720 377,886 92 
Previous week .. 408,720 381,947 93 
FZOGP BHO ccveces 372,720 335,202 90 
Two years ago .. 364,320 361,513 99 
PEVE-FOOP AVOTARS cccceccveccccecrs 88 
Ten-year AVETAGE ....cceeessccvees 79 
Wichita 
NOW. FTo8S sscass 118,800 108,150 91 
Previous week .. 118,800 115,480 97 
WOOP BBO ccccess 118,800 95,767 81 
Two years ago .. 112,800 99,847 89 
Five-year Average ...cccccccsccees 84 
ZOM=FORE GBVGCABS 6606 ici cseevccees 78 
Salina 
Nov... FEB icccss 100,200 94,024 94 
Previous week .. 100,200 94,349 94 
FORP GRO ccccccn 100,200 105,909 106 
Two years ago .. 84,600 70,921 84 
PEVG=VORP GVOTERO 6 ic crcccessceccs 89 
TON-FOGF AVETESS. 6c rccvviesscccoce 85 


55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina 


Nov. 7-13 ...... 1,001,400 930,950 93 
Previous week ..1,001,400 936,120 93 
Year ago ....... 959,280 980,995 102 
Two years ago .. 894,660 926,106 104 





Five-year average 91 
Ten-year average 81 
BUFFALO 
Mev. TBS cesses 604,200 547,672 91 
Previous week .. 604,200 *565,398 94 
FORF GHG vscecae 601,200 604,215 101 
Two years ago .. 601,200 526,307 88 
Five-year Average .....ceesccseeee 85 
TOM FORF BVOTORS ccccseseccesecccs 75 


*Revised. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Wwev. TES csces 780,964 610,323 78 
Previous week .. 780,964 *585,003 75 
WORF QOS ccccces 791,466 597,109 75 
Two years ago .. 785,646 569,613 72 
MEVOCPORP GVOTEMS oc ckicsscteces 70 
SOO GOTO. 6.6500 evecvesceens 64 





*Revised. 


67 71 
Crop year flour production 
July 1 to ‘ 











Nov.15, 
1946 1945 1948 1947 
94 95 14,811,153 19,017,727 
100 91 30,087,724 30,517,775 
88 88 10,887,224 10,548,529 
72 68 11,390,114 11,384,536 
2 93 6,967,692 6,894,034 
91 87 73,873,907 78,362,601 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Mov. WB cacicvs 378,960 307,097 81 
Previous week .. 378,960 *338,503 89 
TORF OHO ccccecs 378,360 368,876 97 
Two years ago .. 360,360 332,327 92 
PIVOsVORE GVOTERS 166 vevacccvescse 85 
SOR-FORT BVOTERS 626 cc ceccccccvcss 71 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
NOY. TIS ceccee 666,600 542,707 81 
Previous week .. 666,600 *577,433 87 
FORP AHO .csccce 666,600 605,409 91 
Two years ago .. 667,800 633,209 95 
Five-year A@Verage ...ceccccccccese 76 
TON-FOOF GVETABS 2c ccccvccccrseses 68 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Mev. T4S seccce 243,000 280,437 115 
Previous week .. 243,000 *224,180 92 
Veer O80 scccese 223,320 263,346 118 
Two years ago .. 243,720 221,104 91 
FIvVG-VOG GVOTABS coc ccccccccccccs 88 
TON-YOAP AVETABS 2... .ccccccccesccs 74 


*Revised. 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 

capacity output’ _ tivity 
Mov. TehB isciss 146,400 109,480 75 
Previous week .. 146,400 106,210 73 
VOOr ABO .ccccss 140,010 139,403 100 
Two years ago .. 134,200 137,137 102 
Five-year AVeCTABZE ...cseeeesseeeece 86 
Ten-year AVCTAGS ...cccccccseveces 78 


MILLEFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*——, -——Northwest*—, 


--—Buffalot—— 7-~Combined**— 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Nov. 7-13 ...0% 30,598 622,808 16,604 
Previous week . 30,940 $18,038 
Two weeks ago 31,596 18,079 
bs eerie eer eee 30,737 623,776 18,384 
arr rere 29,532 506,159 18,596 
SOee boeeveoeses 25,066 522,724 19,078 
BOGS. ssescrerses Bee 476,640 17,483 
5-yr. average .. 27,988 550,421 18,029 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity 


296,437 10,686 223,428 57,888 1,142,673 
$11,238 60,216 
11,143 60,818 
366,841 11,783 204,624 60,904 1,195,241 
295,274 11,940 187,529 60,068 988,962 
354,673 10,712 215,978 54,856 1,093,375 
315,896 10,893 198,910 52,384 991,446 
325,824 11,203 206,094 57,220 1,082,339 


tAll mills. ¢Revised. 





settlement of the longshoremen’s 
strike being the chief factors. Mills 
were in the market for wheat to cover 
their export requirements, but had 
to bid cash prices up to secure any 
quantity of wheat, Bids were up to 
$2.22@2.22% for ordinary soft white 
and not much moving at that level. 
The CCC bought some wheat, a lit- 
tle over 100,000 bu. It paid up to 
$2.23 on one day, and got only 74,000 
bu. With wheat all under cover, 


farmers are putting a large amount 
under government loan, and appar- 
ently intend to sit on it. Army wheat 
is moving through the port of Ta- 
coma and some through Seattle. None 
is moving through Columbia River 
ports, however. A large acreage of 
winter wheat sown this year will re- 
duce the amount that will be seeded 
to spring. So far weather has been 
ideal for fall work and early sown 
wheat has shown excellent growth. 
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Facilities at 1949 Exposition 
Outlined to Allied Companies 


CHICAGO — Display facilities for 
the giant 1949 Baking Industry Ex- 
position, to be held at the municipal 
auditorium in Atlantic City, N.J., 
Oct. 15-20, 1949, are outlined in a 
prospectus recently forwarded by the 
American Bakers Assn. to all firms 
on record that sell to bakers. 

The first such exposition to be 
held since 1936, next year’s show 
will be held simultaneously with the 
annual convention of the American 
Bakers Assn. 

Also scheduled at the same time 
are branch sessions of groups within 
the baking industry, and meetings 
of such related organizations as the 
Allied Tradés of the Baking Industry 
and the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers Assn. 

Gerard R. Williams, Williams Bak- 
ing Co., Scranton, Pa., chairman of 
the management committee, said that 
copies of the display prospectus would 
be sent on request to any bakery 
equipment or supply firm which was 
not covered in the original mailing 
because of not being included on lists 
available when that mailing was 
made. Requests should be addressed 
to the Exposition Management Com- 
mittee, in care of the American Bak- 
ers Assn., Suite 1558, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. 

The entire main floor of the Atlan- 
tic City municipal auditorium, largest 
single industrial exposition hall in the 
nation, will be used for the exposi- 
tion. A floor plan, showing exhibit 
space units of various areas, and list- 
ing rental charges for each, is in- 
cluded in the prospectus. 


First Allocation Dec. 15 


It was emphasized that first allo- 
cations of space would be made Dec. 
15 on applications received up to 
that date. 

An “open-type” show is planned, in 
which the entire expanse of exhibits 
will be visible. For this reason a 
height limitation of 60 in. is being 
scheduled for display units, back 
walls and decorations, with the sin- 
gle exception that this height limita- 
tion will not apply to standard equip- 
ment used by bakers, or to wall space. 
In the latter, the height limitation is 
14 ft. 10 in. However, no signs higher 
than the 60-in. maximum will be per- 
mitted on equipment. 

A board of review will operate dur- 
ing preparation and operation of the 
exposition to protect exhibitors in 
carrying out the purpose of the ex- 


position, it was pointed out. Deci- 
sions of this board, and of the man- 
agement committee, will be final on 
all regulations. 

Suppliers receiving the prospectus 
are urged to plan their exhibits, list- 
ing items they wish to include, to 
make a scale layout and to apply 
promptly for sufficient space to as- 
sure attractive presentations. 

The committee emphasized that the 
exposition would be conducted on a 
“not-for-profit” basis. Headquarters 
for both the exposition and the con- 
vention will be at the auditorium. 


Drive for Attendance 


The prospectus states that “an ex- 
tensive, far-reaching campaign will 
be initiated to assure attendance from 
all parts of the country of a maxi- 
mum number of top quality prospects 
and customers for ingredients, equip- 
ment, machinery, ovens, packaging 
and wrapping materials, supplies, 
trucks, etc., covering production, 
packaging, distribution, merchandis- 
ing and management operations in 
supplying baked foods to millions of 
consumers.” 

Included in the prospectus is an 
application contract for space, and 
an application form for hotel ac- 
commodations. A special housing bu- 
reau has been established by the ex- 
position management to facilitate ho- 
tel arrangements. 

The exposition is under the man- 
agement of a joint committee of the 
American Bakers Assn. and the Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers Assn. 

Representatives of the ABA are 
Gerard R. Williams, Williams Baking 
Co., Scranton, Pa., chairman; E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., Butter-Krust Bakeries, 
Lakeland, Fla.; E. K. Quigg, Rich- 
mond Baking Co., Richmond, Ind.; 
Harry Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster Bread 
Co., Duluth, Minn., chairman of ABA 
and an ex-officio member; Arthur 
Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking Co., Den- 
ver, ABA president and an ex-officio 
member, and Tom Smith, ABA secre- 
tary and secretary-treasurer of the 
management committee. 

Representatives of the BEMA are 
Claud Bryson, Baker-Perkins, Sag- 
inaw, Mich., committee vice chair- 
man; W. Clark Dean, Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich.; Charles 
L. Russell, American Bakers Machin- 
ery Co., St. Louis; Ben Littman, 
Ekeo Products Co., Chicago, alter- 
nate; John E. Morrill, Union Ma- 
chinery Co., Joliet, Ill., alternate; Carl 
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Steinhauer, Union Steel Products Co., 
Albion, Mich., BEMA president and 
an ex-officio member, and Raymond 
J. Walter, executive secretary of 
BEMA and associate committee sec- 
retary. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DATES FOR KANSAS STATE 
NUTRITION CONFERENCE SET 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A for- 
mula feed conference on various as- 
pects of poultry and livestock nutri- 
tion will be held at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Jan. 20-21. 


The conference will be sponsored 
jointly by Kansas State College, the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture 
and the Midwest Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn. F. W. Atkeson, head of the 
department of dairy husbandry at 
Kansas State College, is chairman of 
the committee in.charge of the ar- 
rangements for the event. 

Details of the program will be an- 
nounced at an early date. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BERGER ADDRESSES CLINIC 


OKLAHOMA CITY—wWalter C. Ber- 
ger, Chicago, president of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn., spoke 
on “How to Turn Feed into Dollars” 
at the annual livestock clinic held in 
Oklahoma City Nov. 4-5. 
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CCC Bid Unchanged: 
Buying Centered at 
K.C., Minneapolis 


KANSAS CITY—Wheat bids by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. remained 
unchanged at Kansas City this week, 
with volume of procurement about 
equal to the previous week. The Kan- 
sas City regional office was bidding 
21¢ over a top on the Kansas City 
December future of $2.24%4 Nov. 16 
for delivery of warehouse receipts 
in November, Gulf basis. For Decem- 
ber-January delivery the basis was 
20¢ over Kansas City December 
wheat. 

Southwestern wheat takings were 
210,000 bu. Nov. 6-8, 335,000 bu. Nov. 
9, 665,000 Nov. 10, 325,000 Nov. 12 
and 560,000 Nov. 13-15. A bulk ol 
the buying was taking place at Kan- 
sas City and Minneapolis, with only 
about 225,000 bu. being acquired at 
Chicago and Portland during the 
week. 

CCC bought only 245,000 bu. of 
corn this week at Kansas City as the 
bid remained at 11¢ over the Chi- 
cago December corn future for No- 
vember delivery at Texas ports and 
10¢ over for first half December. 





Holland Completes Purchases 
for December; Others Slow 


Interest in export flour is at a 
relatively low point both in European 
and Latin American markets. Holland 
completed purchases of the 20,000 
long tons December portion of its 
fourth quarter 1948 allocation in the 
past week paying in the range of 
$6.35 to $6.40 per 50 kilos, c. and f., 
Amsterdam for flour of 80% extrac- 
tion characteristics. Portugal is ex- 
pected to do some buying later this 
week, but otherwise there is little 
remaining uncovered in the claimant 
nations’ quotas for the current quar- 
ter. India still has made no move to 
cover its flour allocation. 

Latin America has not been active 
and apparently the threat of a long- 
shoremen’s strike at eastern and pos- 
sibly Gulf ports has had not effect 
in stimulating buying. Most southern 
countries are reported to have ample 
flour stocks to carry them for some 
time. 

A scattered trade is going on in 
small lots over a wide territory. 


Puerto Rico was more active this 
week than for some time, but book- 
ings were in small lots. Importers ir 
several Central American countries 
also took limited amounts, Costa 
Rica, Nicaraugua and Guatemala ir 
particular. 

A few lots of 5,000 and 10,00( 
sacks were booked to Brazil, most] 
with import licenses in category ‘“‘C’ 
which requires the shipper to wait for 
U.S. dollar exchange, but as a whol 
Brazilian trade in the past week has 
been smaller than recently and most- 
ly to northern ports. Substantial 
bookings to Brazil still remain on mil! 
books awaiting licenses and credit 
arrangements. 

Reports of heavy frost damage tc 
the Argentine wheat crop encour- 
aged flour exporters to hope that 
Brazilian imports from the U.S. will! 
remain fairly large. Broomhall’s cor- 
respondent reported trade estimates 
of the Argentine crop reduced tc 
around 183 million bushels, compared 
with a crop last year of 235 million 











LOBBY TALK—Photographed in the picture on the left as they conversed in 
the main lobby of Chicago’s Stevens Hotel during the opening day of the 
American Bakers Assn. convention were, left to right: William D. Bleier, 
New York; Philip S. Lord, Standard Brands, Inc., New York, and Herbert J. 
Schinkel, Standard Brands, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. In the second picture, 
left to right, are W. H. Mothersead, Wilson & Co., Chicago; Eric A. Berg- 





























holtz, E. A. Bergholtz Co., Inc., New York, and Ted Howard, Swift & Co., 
Chicago. In the picture on the right, S. O. Werner, The American Baker, 
Chicago, and secretary of the Bakers Courtesy Club of Chicago (right), points 
the way to an interesting exhibit. Listening are, left to right, W. E. Lingren, 
The American Baker, Minneapolis; Frank W. Cooley, Jr., also of The Ameri- 


can Baker, Minneapolis, and F. J. Barrett, Henry & Henry, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 
Portland Quality. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 





SALINA, KANSAS 








La Grange Flours .. « 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 







nr 
DOUGARITE Fay our 


@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 


AMER! 


@ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 
@ ALWAYS DEPENDAB 


400 Tons Daily 
® — ‘. come ennnes 


P. ©. Box 3012, Houston, Texas Finis E. Cowan, Vice Pre 
Vice Pres 








DAILY CAPACITY 
8,000 Hundr, 


edweight 
ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 Bushels 


MIXED FEED CAPACITY 




















MILLING WHEAT F M EVERY 1C- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. ING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


Chicago Columbus a" ille — em 
St. Louis Portland ee oo davenpo 

. = New York Galveston Columbus 
Kansas City Galveston Chicag Portland Buffalo 
Omaha Enid Kan City San Francisco Winnipeg 
Toledo Buffalo St. Louis Vancouver, B. C 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 



































Silk Floss « Lassen’s 





THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL—MARION, OHIO 


Tens IN QUALITY — 


BUILD BIGGER SALES WITH 
THIS FAMOUS BRAND TRIO 


Perfection « Imperator 
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Kc MIDAS means 2Quatiy 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis 


ualily is the surest 
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Reprinted from 
‘“GODEYS LADY BOOK 
ee 1849 


CAMPAIGN PROMISES 


(entities in Standard Milling Company’s flours is 








built on a reputation for keeping promises — promises that are 
kept in delivering flour of dependable, uniform high quality. 
Your skill and “Standard’s” 105 years of milling experience assure 
you of bread that is good to see — good to eat — a pleasure 
Has PS IAS to sell. In “Standard” flours you can put your trust. 

OF SERVICE 


The Centennial Anniversary Certificate reproduced here shows that the oldest flour brand 
of Standard Milling Company was in use in 1843—18 years before the Civil War. 


STANDARD fone 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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Chase Liners— 
Crinkled and 
Plected 





~ SERVING 
AGRICULTURE and 
ALL INDUSTRY 


ay 3 _ 
PURCHASING a 


Chase Chose Chose Chose Chase Lined 
mm» Multiwall Topmill Lilipock Soxolin Open ond 
PAPER >, Paper Bogs Burlap Bags Paper Bogs Mesh Bags Combined Bags 





Chase Specialties: 
Spiral Tubing, 







@ Careful buyers the country over prefer Chase TOPMILL for appear- 
ance, strength, and uniform weave! And there IS a reason: 


ay eToys Chase TOPMILL burlap -is purchased direct from Calcutta’s 


good material. That's why Chase better mills... and in keeping with our strict specifications ... 
maintains a staff of experts who pur- 
chase burlap, cotton, and paper from 


only the best sources ...and in keep- century of experience in manufacturing better bags for all purposes! 
ing with our strict standards. Results: ry 8 8 died 


stronger and more attractive con- 
tainers—better and more economical 


protection ror your products. discuss your packing problems with you. 


fre Etltee Bags... Bette Puy Chase 
ae S E ty Pe G Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


BOISE “» DALLAS + TOLEDO + DENVER-+ DETROIT »- MEMPHIS + BUFFALO -+ ST.LOUIS » NEW YORK + CLEVELAND~-+ MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH +» KANSAS CITY - LOS ANGELES - MINNEAPOLIS - GOSHEN, IND. » PHILADELPHIA + NEW ORLEANS » ORLANDO, FLA. - SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY + PORTLAND, ORE. + REIDSVILLE,N.C. » HARLINGEN, TEXAS + CHAGRIN FALLS,O. + HUTCHINSON, KAN. + CROSSETT, ARK. 


CHASE PURCHASING 


specifications which have a practical background of more than a 


Your nearby Chase Salesman will be glad to show samples and 
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TEX-O-KAN 


“FLOUR MILLS CO. » KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
BOARD of TRADE BLDG. . KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 


Mar 
ee 





J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


$6 





























YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















OPERATING 


er WABASH ELEVATOR 


Kansas City Board of Trade sia on 

Minneapolis Grain Exchange ° 000 

New York Produce Exchange a Cap acity 4, 000 Bus. Chicago, Il. 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 

Duluth Board of Trade & Enid, Okla. 

— bc ag Bi = oe Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 
‘ew Yor ubber Exchange * ake “ 

New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 

New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 









COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. « Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. «¢ Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrop Elevator 


Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 


SORPORATION 









the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 









serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 


with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 





and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 
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For Bakers Exclusively:—a true statement of the purpose 

of COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY, 

an organization devoted entirely and wholeheartedly to the 

better service of America’s baking industry. 

All the facilities, resources and manpower of this great family of 
mills is dedicated to the single purpose of milling fine flours for the 

bakers exclusively, ‘‘Bakers Flours” that are dependably uniform, each to its 

own high standard of baking performance. 

And in furtherance of the bakers’ best interests, COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY supports and recommends participation in the great 
national advertising and educational program of the Millers National Feder- 
ation to build greater consumer demand for healthful, nutritious, enriched 
bread and other baked products. 

There’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flour” for your every 
baking need. Depend on them for finest uniform baking results. 





















ll 


mander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kansas City 








MILLING CO Minneapolis BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 





COMMANDER 




































Always Uniform 


ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


HENKEL’S Bread Flours 


Here are three of the many outstanding bread 
flours milled by HENKEL: 


e HENKEL’S Chief Pontiac Flour 
e HENKEL’S New Super Strength Flour 
e HENKEL’S Captain Kidd Flour 





"Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel Hour Mills 


Division of International Milling Company 
323 East Atwater Street Detroit 26, Mich. 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
_  @ 


MINNESOTA ... the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


MINNESOTA . 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1060 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


| FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 

















Dutch Regulation 
Requires Use 
of Potato Flour 


LONDON—Dutch flour mills have 
been compelled, under a new regu- 
lation published Nov. 5, to add po- 
tato flour to bread flour, and it is 
expected that the total admixture 
will be in the region of 60,000 tons 
a year. 

Although flour and bread have 
been derationed in Holland as far 
as the consumer is concerned, the 
distribution of imported flour and 
patent flour to bakers still remains 
under control in the form of a flour 
restriction scheme. This has been 
done, sources in the Netherlands say, 
in order to insure the correct dis- 
tribution of available quantities. For 
the production of bread, the bak- 
ers will be allowed to take 5% of 
their turnover in imported and home 
milled patent flour while the remain- 
der will be diverted to biscuit and 
rusk manufacture. 

Drastic reductions in_ subsidies, 
made in accordance with the terms 
of the Benelux agreement, have 
caused a steep rise in the prices of 
staple food products. The rise in 
the cost of living has been counter- 
balanced by an official decree which 
provides for an increase in pay of 
about 37¢ a week for all workers 
receiving a certain minimum wage. 
This extra allowance is payable by 
the employers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INTERNATIONAL LIVESTOCK 
SHOW SET NOV. 27-DEC. 4 


CHICAGO—The 49th annual Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition, sched- 
uled for Nov. 27 through Dec. 4 in 
the International Amphitheater of the 
Chicago Stock Yards, is expected to 
attract more entries than the 12,500 
animals exhibited last year. 


Livestock shows throughout the 
continent were generally larger this 
year, according to W. E. Ogilvie, show 
manager, who pointed out that this 
is a good barometer of what may 
be expected at the Chicago exposi- 
tion. 


Premiums for the show have been 
increased, and the prize total will ex- 
ceed the usual $100,000 for the com- 
petitions of 4 breeds of beef cattle, 
11 breeds of sheep, 9 of swine and 5 
of draft horses. A grain and hay 
show, horse show and junior livestock 
feeding contest will be other features 
of the exposition. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT IDENTIFICATION 
SCHOOL TO BE OFFERED 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The de- 
partment of agronomy, Kansas State 
College, in cooperation with the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn., is 
planning to conduct its fifth annual 
wheat variety identification school 
Jan. 24-26, 1949. 


Dr. H. E. Myers, head of the agron- 
omy department, said that the school 
will be designed to give instruction to 
those who have not attended previ- 
ous schools. Attendance will be lim- 
ited to the first 50 applicants. 

A registration fee of $5 will be 
charged to defray part of the ex- 
pense of conducting the school. Ap- 
plications should be directed to Dr. 
Myers at the college. 
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CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


FLOUR EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
Sd 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour MillsCo. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 














Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CaBLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














— 
PERCY KENT 
ee BAGS 











ETHING 
SOMNEW! 
—~-«— 
“Golden Loat” mst’: our 
The Flour with oe Doube and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHER,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 








Konsas City, Kan 
Atlanta 
St Louis 
New York 
Dallas 

Minnecpolis 

New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 
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TENSION TIE ENVELOPE 
“THE STRING WILL NOT PULL OUT 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


MANUFACTURING PLANT 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
129 North 2nd St. MAin 0547 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 














“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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MILLFEED BROKERS 


H.V. NOOTBAAR & CO. 


TELETYPE SERVICE BOTH LOCATIONS 














“‘Dependable’’ 
For nearly half a Century 


Ceres Proven Flours 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 





1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 








Old Crop Soybean 
Carryover Smallest 
in 7-Year Records 


WASHINGTON—Only 2,525,000 bu. 
of old soybeans were in storage in 
all positions on Oct. 1, 1948, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports. These are the smallest carry- 
over stocks in the seven-year series 
available, comparing with 5,361,000 
bu. a year ago, and 4,326,000 bu. Oct. 
1, 1946. 

Stocks of 1,807,000 bu. on farms, 
and 120,000 bu. at interior mills, ele- 
vators and warehouses are the small- 
est of record. Commercial stocks of 
130,000 bu. at terminals also are rela- 
tively low. Stocks at processing plants 
included both old and new crop soy- 
beans, but this total has been adjust- 
ed to include only 468,000 bu. of old 
soybeans. 

Disappearance of soybeans since 
July 1 is computed at about 29.2 mil- 
lion bushels, while reports of the 
Bureau of the Census show 33.5 mil- 
lion bushels processed for oil in the 
July-September quarter. During Sep- 
tember, however, at- least 3 to 3.5 
million bushels of new crop soybeans 
were processed for oil, according to 
advices received from trade authori- 
ties. From the Oct. 1, 1947, supply of 
about 186.7 million bushels, the crop- 
year disappearance is indicated at 
184.2 million bushels, of which about 
158 million bushels (161,292,000 bu. 
including new crop soybeans) were 
processed for oil. New crop soybeans 
were rapidly moving into storage and 
to processors by Oct. 1, reflecting the 
early maturity of the 1948 crop. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR MILL ACCOUNTANTS 
PLAN NOV. 19 MEETING 


KANSAS CITY —The Flour Mill 
Accountants Assn. will meet at 9:30 
a.m., Nov. 19, at the Continental Ho- 
tel here, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by N. I. Peterson, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the group. 

Miller Bailey, Peat, Marwick & 
Mitchell, will discuss the ‘Problems 
of the Public Accountant with the 
Flour Mills.” 

Approaching the final discussion in 
preparation for the accounting man- 
ual, Hill Clark of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation will take up the 
problems of inventory valuation, clos- 
ing entries and chart of accounts. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


WORLD RICE OUTPUT UP 


WASHINGTON—The world rice 
harvest of 1948-49 (August-July) is 
forecast at 7,300 million bushels, com- 
pared with 7,100 million in the pre- 
ceding year and with 7,450 million 
bushels before the war, according to 
the first estimate of the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations. Prospects 
indicate the crop will be about 98% 
of prewar average (1935-36/39-40) 
production, and the largest harvested 
since the end of the war. The increase 
in world output is primarily the re- 
sult of modest gains in a large num- 
ber of the rice-producing countries. 
Weather to date generally has been 
favorable for production in most 
areas. Total production in Europe, 
Africa and North America probably 
will again about equal the record out- 
turn of last year. The rice acreage 
of the Southern Hemisphere yet to be 
planted may be only slightly larger 
than in the year before, when the 
acreage showed a decline from the 
high wartime level. 
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Take Advantage of the Big Long- 
Range Advertising Program on 
Flour and its Products. SNO- 
BUDDY’S sales building mer- 
chandising plan fits right in... and 
SNOBUDDY has the superior 
baking qualities to make a sales 
program build permanent 


SNOBUDDY 









customers. 











WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 


The 











FOR FUTURE 
_ REFERENCE!... 


We don’t envy successful handlers and processors 
of commodities—their job isn’t easy. 


They’ve got to have facts and more facts . . . know 
prevailing conditions in many different markets . 
keep in almost minute-to-minute touch with prices coast- 
to-coast—and hear any news that can change them 
almost as soon as it happens. 


Then they must weigh the news, facts, and prices 
against experience, balance them against long-term 
trends . . . use their capital wisely—and know how to 
use the futures market properly to help them protect it. 


No, we don’t envy them, but we do try to help! 


Each of our 98 offices is linked to every major com- 
modity market . . keeps in touch with the Merrill 
Lynch representative at each exchange . . is always 
kept posted on flash news of any importance. 


Our Research Department studies long-term trends 
and outlooks . . . appraises available information. . . 
periodically publishes important findings on selected 
commodities. And finally, a staff of specialists stands 
by—ready to assist anyone in working out a futures 
market program suited to his particular—often unusual— 
needs. 


There’s no charge, no obligation for these services. 
If you think they make sense, why not stop in at our 
nearest office, or if it’s easier, just write— 


Commodity Division 


MErRrILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 








Eheim teeitebetion 
oh Som Grotete of Ooh 


PRESENTATIONS—In the picture at left above, L. E. Caster, chairman and 
president of the American Institute of Baking, Chicago, is shown with Fred 
Altergott (right), Petersen Oven Co., first vice president of the alumni of the 
American Institute of Baking, who presented Mr. Caster with a lifetime 
honorary membership in the organization at a surprise ceremony during the 
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Nov. 5 session of the American Bakers Assn. 





November 





convention in Chicago. 


In the picture at right above, Harry W. Zinsmaster, American Bakers Assn. 
chairman, is making presentations of the ABA president’s medal to two of 
the association’s past presidents, Ralph Ward (center), Drake Bakeries, Inc., 
Brooklyn, and John McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, Ohio. 





1949 Meeting of 
ASBE Planned 
for March 7-10 


CHICAGO—tThe silver anniversary 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
March 7-10, 1949. Plans for this meet- 
ing were reviewed at the executive 
and advisory committee meeting Nov. 
6 in Chicago, when 38 members of 
that group met to give approval to 
the outline presented by Glenn E. 
Hargrave, Paniplus Co., Mt. Prospect, 
Ill., program chairman, and his as- 
sistant, Charles E. Riley, Brolite Co., 
Chicago. 

The executive committee meeting 
was presided over by Otto Richter, 
Richter Baking Co., San Antonio, 
Texas, ASBE president, with the sup- 
port of Harold Moody, Ralph’s Gro- 
cery, Los Angeles, first vice presi- 
dent; Tyler R. Stevens, American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., New York, sec- 
ond vice president, and Victor E. 
Marx, American Dry Milk Institute, 
Inc., Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 

The 25th annual meeting of the 
society will follow the same general 
pattern as the previous meetings. 
Four days will be devoted to the 
presentation of information on all 
types of bakery production. There 
will be some special features to com- 
memorate the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the society. Details of the 
program will be released from time 
to time, beginning in early January, 
as acceptances of the session chair- 
men and speakers are obtained. 

In addition to the plans for the 
coming meeting, general routine busi- 
ness of the society was transacted at 
the executive committee meeting. 

The attendance at the annual meet- 
ing of the society has become so large 
that it is not possible to house all of 
the people who wish to attend in one 
hotel. For that reason, members of 
the society will receive preference in 
room reservations at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, so long as space is 


available. Space in other Chicago ho- 
tels will be provided. Requests for 
hotel space in the Edgewater Beach 


Hotel must go through the society 
office to be properly allocated under 
this plan set up by the executive 
committee. 

Members will shortly receive room 
reservation forms on which to make 
their requests for hotel space. 

Again this year the society will 
register its members in advance 
through a pre-registration by mail 
plan and will also give its members 
an opportunity to reserve seats in 
advance by mail for the annual din- 
ner. 

Many of the past presidents of the 
society were in attendance at the 
executive committee meeting. 


USDA GRAIN DELIVERIES 
TOTAL 2,310,000,000 LB. 


WASHINGTON—D eliveries of 
grain and grain products made up 
2,310 million pounds of the 3,189 mil- 
lion pounds of food and agricultural 
commodities delivered by the US. 
Department of Agriculture in Sep- 
tember. 

Deliveries to the Department of 
the Army, largely for civilian relief 
feeding in occupied areas, amounted 
to 1,161 million pounds. This included 
785 million pounds of wheat, 173 mil- 
lion pounds of flour, 41 million pounds 


of barley and 9 million pounds of 
potato flour. 

September deliveries under the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
program included 575 million pounds 
of wheat, 78 million pounds of flour, 
41 million pounds of Siamese rice, 
19 million pounds of grain sorghums 
and 9 million pounds of barley. De- 
liveries to cash-paying foreign gov- 
ernments included 589 million pounds 
of wheat and 8 million pounds of 
dried milk. 

No deliveries were made during 
September under the U.S. Foreign 
Aid Program and the Greek-Turkish 
Aid program. 





Procedure Outlined for Labeling 
Flour Shipments to ECA Nations 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Publicity possi- 
bilities for the U.S. flour industry are 
being explored by Herman Fakler, 
vice president of the Millers National 
Federation, in conjunction with Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration of- 
ficials, it was disclosed here this 
week. 

Under the ECA Regulation 1 as 
amended Oct. 15, 1948, procedure is 
established for marking of flour and 
other shipments purchased with ECA 
funds in section 1111.13. In this pro- 
vision of the regulation the sup- 
plier of an item such as flour or oil- 
seed meal in sacks is required to 
carry on the sack or container the 
distinctive ECA emblem and the pro- 
curement authorization number as- 
signed by ECA. Where it is not prac- 
tical to mark the sack or container, 
tag labels showing the ECA emblem 
are required. 

While ECA officials hope that as 
frequently as possible suppliers will 
be able to use the red, white and 
blue color scheme of the emblem, 
where such color use involves addi- 
tional expense straight black on white 
printing will be adequate. 

In shipments of such commodities 





as oils in drums or hogsheads, the 
supplier can apply the ECA emblem 
either by means of decalcomania or 
stencil. In these shipments the ECA 
procurement authorization number is 
also required. 


Suggests Photo Series 


Upon learning that ECA wanted 
to obtain widespread publicity on 
these reconstruction shipments, par- 








FOR EUROPEAN RECOVERY 


SUPPLIED BY THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Sample ECA Emblem 


ticularly in nations where the prod- 
ucts are being consumed, Mr. Fakler 
suggested to ECA officials that the 
MNF in cooperation with ECA pre- 
pare a series of photographs showing 
the production of flour and the bag- 
ging, loading and distribution of this 
American product in the country of 
destination. ECA officials are con- 
sidering the proposal. 

In addition to the ECA emblem on 
flour sacks and other containers ECA 
also has prepared samples of supple- 
mentary marking materials with the 
exact translation for each recipient 
country. The translation of “For Eu- 
ropean Recovery, Supplied by the 
United States of America” is pro- 
vided in Norwegian, Swedish, Dan- 
ish, French, German, Italian and 
Greek. Shipments to other ECA coun- 
tries will bear the ECA emblem con- 
taining the English text. 


Not Needed on PMA Flour 


Mills selling flour to the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
are not required to impose the ECA 
emblem or the supplementary mark- 
ing for destination countries. PMA 
flour is identified by ECA tag labels 
which are attached at the time of 
loading of flour on board vessels. The 
reason why PMA flour sacks are not 
labeled is that frequently PMA will 
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WO GREAT 
PRODUCTS 


FOR MILLERS 


| ee | 


WINTHROP-STEARNS’ BRAND OF FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 


Oxylite 


WINTHROP-STEARNS’ BRAND OF FLOUR BLEACH 





Distributed and serviced by a 
nation-wide organization... 


Special Markets —Industrial Division 


WINTHROP - STEARNS Inc. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assosiation 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
K: 











ellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











“INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 





NORTHWEST MILLS 
SALES AGENCY 


Combined capacity, 3,000 cwt. spring 
wheat flour. Wants | 4 
} ee ll ants brokers Central. 


544 Midland Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


| NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 














divert flour to meet emergency situa- 
tions, and flour originally labeled for 
Germany, for example, might be sent 
to some other destination. 

In regard to the labeling of pack- 
aged cereals or shipments of dry milk 
solids or dried egg products, the ECA 
emblem is to be imposed on the ship- 
ping container either in black and 
white or in ECA colors and also on 
the inside packages. The procurement 
authorization number in these in- 
stances is only required on the out- 
sidé shipping container. 

In procurement by the U.S. Army 
where ECA funds are used, the Army 
has adopted the ECA emblem to iden- 
tify products supplied. Generally the 
army labeling requirements follow 
those authorized by ECA with the 
exception that where other than ECA 
funds are used the labeling does not 
show the ECA procurement authoriz- 
ation number. 
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Clyde Beardslee 
Honored by 
the Borden Co. 


NEW YORK—Clyde E. Beardslee, 
retired vice president of the Borden 
Co., was honored for 40 years’ service 
at the annual Borden Quarter Cen- 
tury Club banquet held Nov. 8 in the 
Hotel Roosevelt. Theodore G. Mon- 
tague, Borden’s president, presented 
diamond-set gold pins to Mr. Beards- 
lee and 18 others from the concern’s 
national executive offices who had 
been with the company 25 years or 
more. 

Mr. Beardslee joined Borden’s in 
1928 when the company acquired the 
Merrell-Soule Co., with which he had 
been associated for 20 years. With 
Borden’s he was successively general 
superintendent of the dry milk divi- 
sion, production manager, general 
manager of production of the manu- 
factured products division, and vice 
president of the company until retire- 
ment early this year. 

Also honored for 40 years’ service 
were Nathan Hallinger, Edward J. 
See, William H. Thomas and Stephen 
E. Wyman. 

Award for 25 years’ service went 
to Roy D. Wooster, Emil E. Novotny, 
Dr. Frank L. Seymour-Jones, Frank 
W. Cary, Safety H. Clouse, Frank 
Daimler, Ralph Drossman, John A. 
Fluck, Wilmott W. Johnson, Anna 
Koempel, Mary Kriz, Russell S. 
Souville, Stuart Peabody and John 
W. Williams. 

The Borden Quarter Century Club, 
founded in 1945, has 4,300 members 
in the U.S. and Canada. This means 
that one out of every eight Borden 
employees has been with the com- 
pany 25 years or more. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RONZONI MACARONI CO. 
CONSTRUCTS NEW PLANT 


JERSEY CITY, N.J.—Financing of 
a new reinforced concrete factory 
building by the Ronzoni Macaroni Co., 
Inc., has been approved by the Ja- 
maica Savings Bank in the form of 
a 15-year loan of $850,000 at 444% 
interest. 

The property fronts 317 feet at 
50-02 on Northern Boulevard and 
runs back irregularly to an average 
depth of 500 feet, with a rear line 
of 295 ft. along the the Long Island 
Railroad. 

The building, which is partly two 
and partly three stories high, has a 
floor area of more than 200,000 sq. ft. 
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Capacity 10,000 Sacks 


9 


» ] 
KANSAS 
Central States Sales Office 


1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
50 West Broad St., Columbus, O. 


SALINA 


Nashville Sales Office 
206 Broadway National Bank Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 











A Complete LINE OF QUALITY FLouRS 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 


Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 




















THE STORY OF BIPP—The story of the Baking Industry Promotional 
Program—past, present and future—was presented at the recent American 
Bakers Assn. convention in Chicago. In the picture above at the left, Paul 
Zickgraff, Bake-Rite Bakery, Peoria, Ill., points out one of the 1949 BIPP 
ads on display. In the center picture is E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter-Krust Bakers, 
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Inc., Lakeland, Fla., who presented the future plans for BIPP during the 
afternoon session Nov. 4. In the picture at the right, Adam J. Neu, Lincoln 
Baking, Inc., Evansville, Ind., (left) and Jack R. Jacobson, Kilpatrick 
Baking Co., Denver, Colo., discuss a display on the public relations phase of 
BIPP. 





Voluntary Enrichment Reported 


Being Done “On a Large Scale” 


BOSTON—Although about half the 
states have laws requiring enrich- 
ment of wheat products, sale of en- 
richment preparations in the other 
states indicates it is being done volun- 
tarily ‘fon a large scale,” it was re- 
ported by Frederic W. Nordsiek, re- 
search service department, Standard 
Brands, Inc., speaking at the recent 
food and nutrition section meeting of 
the American Public Health Assn. 

‘In some respects, the milled and 
manufactured products may be more 
nutritious than the grain from which 
they were made,” he said. 

He said this resulted ‘because the 
rationale followed in_ establishing 
enrichment levels has led on occasion 
to concentrations of nutrients higher 
than those in natural whole grain.” 
This plus the customary use of sup- 
plementary nutritive ingredients in 
making some grain foods has resulted 
in the high health value, he added. 

Mr. Nordsiek explained that during 
the war, enrichment of all bakers’ 
white bread and rolls was required 
by War Food Order No. 1 of the 


War Food Administration. This order 
no longer is in effect. 

“The only laws at present requiring 
enrichment are those enacted by va- 
rious states,” he continued. “Now 
approximately half the states have in 
effect laws requiring enrichment, and 
presumably others will consider such 
legislation. 

“All of the state enrichment laws 
include wheaten foods, and a number 
of the southern states, where much 
corn is consumed, extend the enrich- 
ment requirement to corn products. 
Enrichment was widespread on a vol- 
untary basis before any mandatory 
enrichment laws existed, and at pres- 
ent, data on the sale of enrichment 
preparations in states not having such 
laws indicate that voluntary enrich- 
ment is still carried out on a large 
scale.” 


Enrichment History Told 


Explaining the history of enrich- 
ment processes, Mr. Nordsiek noted 
that consumers demand grain foods 
in milled and manufactured form. 


These processing operations reduce 
certain nutrients present in the orig- 
inal grains. Since cereals are a ma- 
jor American food, he added, this nu- 
trient loss originally constituted a 
serious nutritional problem. The prac- 
tical answer has proved to be en- 
richment, restoration or fortification, 
mainly by the use of synthetic vita- 
mins and assimilable mineral salts, 
he said. 

Mr. Nordsiek said that despite a 
gradual decline in their consumption 
since 1900, grain foods remain the 
largest single major food group in 
the country. The population consumes 
six grains in sizable amounts, he con- 
tinued, listing them, in order of their 
preponderance: wheat, corn, rice, 
oats, rye and barley. 

Wheat is by a large margin the 
major American cereal, he noted, and 
wheat and corn together constitute 
some 90% of total human grain con- 
sumption. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHANGES GLF POST 


BUFFALO—Enoch W. Parry, who 
formerly had charge of quality con- 
trol on flour and pet foods in the 
Grange League Federation laboratory, 
has been appointed to the marketing 
department of the GLF and will work 
directly with the Canandaigua plant 








and the Churchville flour mills of the 
cooperative. He will make his head- 
quarters in Churchville and devote his 
time to operation and production and 
also do sales work with bakers on 
GLF pastry and cake flours. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS CLUB, INC., 
PLANS NOV. 24 MEETING 


NEW YORK—tThe Bakers Club, 
Inc., will open its fall indoor season 
with a luncheon and meeting Nov. 24 
in the Moderne Room of the Belmont- 
Plaza Hotel. M. Lee Marshall, chair- 
man of the board, Continental Baking 
Co., will be the featured speaker and 
a large attendance is anticipated. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 13.16 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 13.16, as 
compared with 17.39 a year ago. The 
Bemis. composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 30.09, as compared with 
31.68 a year ago. 























RETAILERS’ COMMITTEE—Some of the members of the committee behind 
the plans for the program of the joint multiple-unit-retail and retail sessions 
at the American Bakers Assn. convention in Chicago are shown in the photo 
at left above. Left to right are Paul Zickgraff, Bake-Rite Bakery, Peoria, IIl.; 
Bernard E. Godde, Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich.; Thomas L. 
Awrey, Awrey Bakeries, Detroit, and Robert M. Woods, Woods Bakeries, Inc., 
Evanston, Ill. Fred Ecker, Schlosser’s Bakery, Chicago, chairman of the com- 
mittee, was at the microphone. Members of the committee not present when 
the picture was taken were John Benkert, Benkert’s Bakeries, Long Island 
City, N.Y., and Frank G. Jungewaelter, executive secretary of the Associated 


Retail Bakers of America. The sessions were sponsored jointly by the ABA and 
the ARBA. In the photo at right above are shown some of the members of the 
Chicago Bakers Courtesy Club who ushered during the convention. Left to 
right, they are: J. A. Silva, Jr., American Dry Milk Institute; R. Erickson, 
Standard Brands, Inc.; E. K. McLaughlin, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.; 
W. T. Wilson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; A. L. Beaver, Humko Co.; T. M. McGrath, 
Capitol City Products Co.; Frank Wenter, in back of Mr. McGrath, Bakers 
Helper; Charles Barton, National Yeast Corp., and S. O. Werner, The 
American Baker. All of the Bakers Courtesy Club members make their 
headquarters in Chicago. 
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THE MILL AND THE BRIDGE— 
The cover picture, drawn by Vernon 
Hampton for the Kansas City Star, is 
a pleasant crayon impression of the 
old mill and covered bridge at Bur- 
fordville, Mo. The mill is old and pic- 
turesque, but by no means decrepit 
or obsolete. It is operated by the Cape 
County Milling Co., of which R. M. 
McCombs is president and manager. 
The company, which has a 2,500-sack 
flour mill at Jackson, Mo., uses the 
Burfordville plant for corn grinding. 

For the following historical account 
of the old mill, which seems to have 
been in continuous use since 1800, we 
are indebted to the Naeter brothers, 
publishers of the Cape Girardeau 
Southeast Missourian, who have put 
this and much other engaging his- 
torical text, with illustrations, into 
a handsome booklet entitled “Old 
Cape Girardeau”: 

“Shortly after his arrival in 1800 
in what is now the western part of 
Cape Girardeau County, George Fred- 
erick Bollinger built the largest mill 
‘in all the district,’ which soon at- 
tracted business from the settlers in 
the valleys of the St. Francis, the 
Black and even the White Rivers. So 
successful did this business become 
that a larger mill was found neces- 
sary, and from the original site grew 
the unusual structure shown in the 
color plate herewith. [Editor’s Note— 
Sorry it can’t be “herewith,” for it is 
a beautiful thing.] 

“Major Bollinger built a log dam 
across Whitewater River to provide 
power for his mill, which was also 
made of logs. Later a new dam of 
massive sandstone blocks and boul- 
ders, quarried near by, was built and 
which remains without indication 
of decay. 

“Then he erected a new building 
of brick in which he could grind both 
corn and wheat, the first mill being 
only for Indian maize. And this an- 
cient structure that served a wide 
territory more than a century ago 
continues its work about as usual, 
many people believing that the corn 
meal and the flour coming from it is 
better than any other on the market. 

“In the early 1860’s the Cape Girar- 
deau County Court responded to the 


demands of the people for a perma- 
nent bridge across Whitewater and 
the covered wooden structure shown 
with the mill was built. This bridge, 
leading engineers have written, is ‘the 


‘most remarkable job of wood engi- 


neering in Missouri, with a span 130 
feet long and no support under it ex- 
cept at the ends.’” 

There are only seven covered 
bridges left in Missouri, and this is 
the largest and oldest. The building 
of it began before the Civil War. 
There is not a nail in it, wooden pegs 
having been used to put it together. 
Woodwork and stone piers are still 
solid. Up to about 10 years ago the 
bridge was part of state highway No. 
34. When the highway was straight- 
ened and paved with concrete it was 
made to bypass the bridge at a dis- 
tance of about a quarter of a mile. 
From it the bridge is still visible. The 
state highway department has made 
the original road a part of the state 
system and proposed to reroof the 
bridge, fireproof it and keep it in use. 


Sometimes, we admit, the people 
who devise headlines for the public 
prints, including maybe even a few 
on our own staff, deserve to be taken 
out at daybreak and shot by the neck 
until dead, dead, dead. Only two or 
three of the newspaper headings that 
told of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration’s official order banning Agene 
have come to this desk, but we don’t 
want to see any more. One of them 
was like this: “March of Science: 
New Treatment of Flour to End Dan- 
ger of Fits; Chlorine Dioxide Will 
Be Substituted in Other Foods, Too.” 
Another spoke of Agene as a “drug.” 
The text beneath these labeling mon- 
strosities wasn’t so bad, though in 
general it was a libel against colleges 
of journalism and the entire frater- 
nity of the Fourth Estate. 


Scientific tasters are looking into 
the matter of whence come the fla- 
vors of meat. They have found, they 
say, that the favor of raw meat is 
mostly in the juice, and that the 
flavor of cooked meat mostly must 
be ascribed to odor. And where, now 
we ponder, lies the flavor of bread? 
Is it not mostly in the odor? We 
think the answer must be yes to the 
second of these questions. Does any- 
one need to be told why bread fresh 
from the oven vanishes like magic 
into the watering mouths of any and 
all who have the good fortune to be 
able to eat such fresh bread? And 
can anyone doubt, therefore, that one 
of the most certain—though dificult 
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—ways to bring about the eating of 
more bread is to get it to the eater 
while he can still savor some of the 
divine odor that springs from the 
loat while it is really—and not mere- 
ly technically—FRESH. 


F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., Hills- 
dale, Mich., currently—as we sup- 
pose is habitually the case—gets a 
good press. The Oct. 31 edition of 
the Detroit Free Press Sunday sup- 
plement contains a handsome picture 
story of how Michigan wheat and 
flour do their part in feeding the 
world. A color photo reproduction 
adorns the cover—glamorizing, of 
course, a pretty girl. All through the 
picture story this cover miss goes. 
The journey takes her on a tour of 
the Stock mill, and the end of the 
trip finds her perched prettily on a 
pile of sacks smiling her smilingest 
upon N. E. Sinnott, general superin- 
tendent of the company. 


xk *k * 
Farmers Eat Well 


Practically every national food 
manufacturer knows that farmers 
have more money to spend than be- 
fore the war and that more of the 
money is being used to buy prepared 
foods. 

‘The Department of Agriculture, 
which is continually delving into such 
matters, has now come forward with 
more information on the situation. It 
finds the greatest change in the 
South. 
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Whereas the average white farm 
family in Mississippi used an average 
of 17 kinds of purchased foods in 
1936, the number has grown to 25 12 
years later. The variety of home pro- 
duced edibles has increased, too, but 
not so greatly. The number is 12 
against an earlier 10. 

In the West and especially in the 
Middle West farm prosperity was 
found most rampant. In Illinois, for 
example, the average liquid assets 
of farm homes was $9,025. 

The USDA concludes that the liv- 
ing scale on the farms is not only 
high, but that it will move still high- 
er. From this it might have drawn 
another conclusion—that it is the 
rural areas that present the choicest 
“pickings” for those with something 
to sell—Food Field Reporter. 


x *k* * 


MUSIC IN NOVEMBER 


The fields are bleak and barren, 

And the keen wind whistles thin 

Through spectral, white wheat- 
stubble, 

And there’s no comfort in 

Sunlight that creeps wanly 

Through November’s shifting 
cloud; 

Yet there’s a living music 

This dead landscape cannot 
shroud. 

It’s the low, insistent murmur, 

Echoing down memory’s hall, 

Of June’s laughing, singing wheat- 
lands 

And the meadowlark’s blithe call. 


Kunigunde Duncan. 








An Early American Windmill at Falmouth, Mass. 
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VOICE OF AUTHORITY 


E THINK the editor of a business journal 

may seldom, with propriety, advise flour 
millers as to how they should or should not con- 
duct their affairs. We are delighted, however, when 
we find a miller telling his fellow millers how they 
should or should not proceed in certain matters 
of enterprise; and particularly are we pleased 
when this miller says, more forcefully and more 
appropriately than would be within our power, 
what we might try to say if we thought we should. 
So, with no more explanation than this we hasten 
to give you the words of Mr. William P. Bomar, 
president and general manager of the Bewley 
Mills, Fort Worth, Texas, and not long ago, for a 
lively and most picturesque period, presiding 
genius of the Millers National Federation. This 
voice of authority speaks to us in a letter of con- 
solation over what may happen to the milling 
industry as a result of the recent national elec- 
tions. Having so spoken—and pungently—it turns 
with logic and realism to the much more solemn 
matter of what the industry is doing to itself. 
We quote: 

“You have also evidently been greatly dis- 
turbed by the contradictory performance of mill- 
ers. Their qualifications are above the average, 
they have been able to get into their hands con- 
siderably above the average proportions of worldly 
goods, on most subjects they are intelligent, 
practical, and can analyze with much better than 
the average degree of accuracy, yet their greatest 
frailty is that average human trait of being un- 
able to consistently withstand prosperity. Their 
calculus, logarithms, trigonometry and geometry 
may be all right, but their arithmetic is terrible. 
Before our kids get out of the third grade they 
have been taught that if Mary and Johnny are 
playing store, have bought a dozen apples for sixty 
cents—and have eaten two of them—they are 
going to have to get at least sixty cents for the 
remaining ten apples if they get their money 
back, and a little more if they make a few pennies. 

“The average cost of production throughout 
the milling industry, based on a hundred weight of 
flour, probably shows less variation than is shown 
between the various units of any other industry. 
Most mills have seen the reflection of short time 
operation since the material increase has occurred 
in production costs. Some of the prices at which 
flour has been sold to PMA and the big bag buyers 
has not returned to the processor his power and 
labor costs. 

“Are money and property safe in the hands 
of management ‘which is so shortsighted, vindic- 
tive, or foolish as to deliberately sell flour to 
the government or any other buyer at less than 
the cost of production? If mill management is to 
be entirely speculative, a flour mill investment is 
superfluous, and I believe the average stockholder 
would much prefer to indulge in the particular 
type of gambling that he prefers. Personally, I 
much prefer trying to evaluate two pair or three 
of a kind, 

“Some of us in the milling business have ob- 
served the result of management which endeavors 
to make profits speculatively rather than by 
merchandising. Most of those fellows have wound 
up working for somebody else. Ours is one of the 
oldest—and should be one of the most stable— 
industries, and is an honorable profession, the 
variations of which make it most interesting, and 
I believe in merchandise and service the miller 
renders more for a narrower margin than is con- 
tributed by any other type of business. 


“The increases in capacity, the capacity that 
has been put back into operation and the increase 
in running time of many mills which normally 
operated on a short time basis, creates the great- 
est problem confronting the milling industry today. 
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BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Many of the large units of our industry have set 
the definite example of forty hours’ operation. 
Every miller knows that he cannot expect to 
operate at substantially over the average of the 
industry, or too much above what was normal 
and profitable operation prior to the emergency. 
If we can be smart enough to realize that the 
other fellow is as smart or a little smarter than 
we are, I believe it would contribute constructive- 
ly to the esprit de corps of the millers throughout 
the country. 

“With all the personal charm and qualifications 
they have to stand in the front ranks of any 
group, millers can be the most consistently incon- 
sistent of any group operating any industry.” 

These words of sorrowful condemnation would 
not be wholly characteristic of the author— 
without this concluding phrase, which in Mr. Bo- 
mar’s letter is appended to the sentence imme- 
diately above by a thoughtful comma: “Yet we 
have a profound respect and a real affection for 
them.” 

ee @ 


WHEN ECA DOLLARS ARE GONE 


HE information that comes to us from the 

trans-Atlantic flour front is that Europeans 
are planning on taking in each others’ washing. 
British millers want to export flour. So do the 
French, the Belgians, the Danes, the Russians and 
all the little Soviet satellites. To whom would 
they export? Why, presumably to each other. 

This isn’t news to the importing trade which 
served the American flour milling industry so well 
in the past. It ought not to be news to American 
millers, either, but the importers seem to have 
a feeling that it is. They would like, at any rate, 
to be assured that their American friends not 
only know what is going on but also that they are 
doing something about it. Expressing this view 
as he hears it from the importing trade, Mr. 
George E. Swarbreck, The Northwestern Miller’s 
London manager, writes: 

‘It would be well if the Americans started 
to ask, a little more loudly at least, what they 
are going to get out of all this ECA dollar fer- 
tilization scheme. It is natural that the European 
importers should wonder what the American 
millers are doing about safeguarding their histori- 
cal trade with Europe. 

“To us on this side it is obvious that the 
Americans, generous as they are in European 
eyes, are not paying out good dollars until it 
hurts merely from a philanthropic point of view 
or even to bolster up Socialism. Neither are they 
entirely dominated by their own self interest. But 
they must be alert to the ever-present danger of 
a Europe living for herself alone. 

“Americans, in the opinion of many of their 
friends in Europe, should not let their generosity 
blind themselves to their own trading interests. 
The American people have a right to examine any 
trade barriers erected or proposed to be erected 
against them in Europe.” 

As we arrive at the hurdle of trade barriers, 
however, we must pause as always for sober 
reflection. The hindrances to trade are not all 
on European soil. We have erected our own bar- 
riers of subsidies and tariffs. When ECA dollars 


are gone Europe must earn others. They can be 
earned only by exports of goods and services. 
Europeans can buy from us only if we buy from 
them, a fact of life not yet clearly understood 
by a good many of the architects of American 
polity and economy. 


BACK TO FIRST ESSENTIALS 


ROBABLY it was inevitable that the nutri- 

tional preoccupation of recent years over the 
vitamin should have thrown into a kind of eclipse 
the calorie, and the bread proteins, fats and carbo- 
hydrates which produce it. Now there seems to 
be an inclination to return to these first essen- 
tials. It need not be assumed, of course, that vita- 
mins have been over-rated; they have merely been 
given relatively too much importance whenever 
the nutritional contributions of bread to the 
human diet were under consideration. 

Evidence of renewed nutritional interest in 
calorie measurements of bread’s virtues comes 
from various directions. One of the most notable 
indications of this trend currently is found in a 
newspaper item reporting upon studies conducted 
in the New York City Health Department Nutri- 
tion Clinic. There, according to Dr. Norman Jol- 
liffe, the clinic’s director, failure to eat enough 
bread and cereals has been discovered to be the 
leading diet irregularity observed in almost 3,000 
patients. Foods least often lacking in diets have 
been found to be milk and meat. The patients 
examined are those referred to the clinic by 
welfare agencies, school physicians and other 
clinics. Vitamin deficiency usually is suspected, 
but observation develops the fact, in most cases, 
that the patients are suffering from general lack 
of development, frequently an underweight condi- 
tion attributable to low-calorie diets. Simply stat- 
ed, these people are not getting enough to eat. 
There is a marked deficiency of calories, probably 
resulting from the consumption of too little bread, 
the most ready and economical carrier of starch 
and protein. 

Since low-income patients are involved in the 
New York studies, it might well be supposed that 
milk or meat would be the deficiency, not bread. 
Here we must seriously consider the possibility 
that the too prevalent and persistent “bread is 
fattening” philosophy of the diet cranks and their 
nutritional victims has had its effect in persuad- 
ing even the hungry and the ill-nourished to refuse 
the Staff of Life. We know of nothing more per- 
nicious in the whole history of our gropings to- 
ward what in many respects we prematurely call 
a science of nutrition. 


BREAD ON THE WAY BACK 


W: LIKED these headlines in recent issues: 
“Benelux Nations End Bread Rationing,” 
“French Bread Ration Up—Extraction Lower,” 
“Denmark Abolishes Wheat and Flour Rationing,” 
“More Legal White Bread for Germany,” “License 
Restrictions for British Bakers Relaxed,” ‘‘Whiter 
Bread Coming [in South Africa].’’ Bread obviously 
is on its way back to normalcy in those regions 
of the world where war diminished it. 

There is still a long way to go, of course, for 
normalcy is not enough. There were altogether 
too many places in before-the-war times where 
bread was lacking or insufficient. And those places 
were not all overseas. 

Oddly, while the rest of the world cries for 
more, America must be persuaded to eat more. 
In a sense, however, the Long Range Program for 
the promotion of bread in this country is a 
promotion for all countries. Fora strong, well-fed 
America is at least some kind of assurance that 
the rest of the world will live and eat a sufficiency 
of bread in peace. 
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CROP BOARD ADDS 82 MILLION 
MORE TO RECORD CORN CROP 


November Estimate Sets 1948 Production at 3,649,510,000 
Bu.—Yields of Soybeans, Grain Sorghums, Cotton 
Also Increased—No Wheat Estimate Made 


WASHINGTON—Bearing out nu- 
merous private opinions that the 
full story of this year’s tremendous 
corn crop had not been determined, 
the U.S. Crop Reporting Board Nov. 
10 raised its previous estimate of corn 
production by 82 million bushels and 
placed the crop at the staggering to- 
tal of 3,649,510,000. The board also 
reported increases in estimates of cot- 
ton, soybeans, grain sorghums, buck- 
wheat and dry beans, as well as a 
number of nongrain crops. 

The estimate of wheat production 
was not changed and will stand until 
the board issues its final report in 
December, based upon actual harvest 
returns. The estimate of wheat pro- 
duction last month was 1,283,770,000 
bu. This compared with last year’s 
record crop of 1,364,919,000 bu. and 
the 10-year average of 942,623,000. 

Soybean prospects improved almost 
a full half-bushel an acre from Oct. 
1 to Nov. 1, and the latest estimate 
is for a 210,475,000-bu. crop—5% 
greater than the previous 201 million 
bushels record established in 1946. 

It is in corn that the real gain 





PARTS OF OKLAHOMA 
WHEAT BELT NEED RAIN 


OKLAHOMA CITY—tThere is ur- 
gent need for general rains in the 
southwestern and central wheat belts 
of Oklahoma. In the northern half 
of the state rain has been adequate 
for present needs and seeding of 
wheat in that area is nearing comple- 
tion. Where wheat was seeded in dust 
some areas will have to be reseeded 
on account of packing and washing. 

In Tillman County, one of the im- 
portant wheat counties of the south- 
western belt, worms are damaging 
wheat. While wheat is coming up, 
it is feared there will be little wheat 
for pasturing livestock in that sec- 
tion. There has been no rain of con- 
sequence the past week and the 
weather generally has been charac- 
terized by freezing temperatures, 
high winds and considerable soil 
blowing. 


was made, and the board gave full 
credit to the exceptional weather con- 
ditions that prevailed from planting 
through the harvest season. 

The board said that the Nov. 1 fig- 
ures indicate yields averaging 61 bu. 
an acre in Iowa and Illinois, and in- 
creases of one to two bushels an acre 
were recorded throughout the Corn 
Belt. 

“Weather has been nearly ideal 
for harvesting except in parts of Ohio 
and Indiana where corn has dried 
out rather slowly and considerable 
is not yet suitable for cribbing,” the 
report stated. Much corn from this 
area is being artificially dried. 

Elsewhere “rapid progress was 
made in harvesting, particularly dur- 
ing the latter part of October,” it 
continued. Iowa cribbed more than 
3 million acres in the last week of 
October and brought the harvest for 
that state to 52%. Minnesota had 
harvested 90% by Nov. 1 and about 
half of the Illinois crop was picked. 

High quality corn is prevailing 
except for parts of Ohio and Indiana, 
and in Iowa, which will harvest 657 
million bushels. 

Approximately 90%, or 3,300 mil- 
lion bushels of this crop represents 
corn for grain in contrast to 2,153 
million bushels in the short 1947 crop. 
The indicated average yield per acre 
for the country as a whole was placed 
at 42.7 bu., against 28.6 a year earlier. 

For soybeans, the only states where 
yields declined from the Oct. 1 pros- 
pect were Wisconsin and North Caro- 
lina. The harvest is almost completed 
except for the eastern belt, where 
damp weather was a retarding fac- 
tor. 

But only 10% of the crop remained 
to be gathered in Illinois and Mis- 
souri, and the harvest was virfually 
completed in Indiana and Iowa. Indi- 
cated yield per acre was 21.3 bu., the 
highest on record, against 16.3 last 
year and 20.9 in the previous record 
year of 1939. 

The indicated production of other 


crops on which new forecasts were’ 


made compared with a month ago, 
last year and the 10-year average, re- 
spectively, included: 
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Buckwheat 6,384,000 bu., 6,308,000, 
7,334,000 and 7,022,000. 

Grain sorghums 128,442,000 bu., 
127,654,000, 95,609,000 and 99,791,000. 
Production by States 

Indicated production of corn in 
leading states in thousand bushels: 


Final 
Nov. 1 Oct. 1 1947 

ORIO cccccccee 212,106 208,449 138,826 
Indiana ...... 280,020 270,686 191,135 
Illinois ....... 551,684 533,696 343,492 
Michigan ..... 67,002 67,002 44,165 
Wisconsin «+ 117,070 114,525 105,840 
Minnesota .... 264,004 253,850 191,041 
IOWA ccccccee 656,909 635,671 331,360 
Missouri ...... 200,700 200,700 93,441 
South Dakota. 129,220 129,220 75,420 
Nebraska .... 256,320 249,200 143,130 
Kansas ...... 80,780 78,472 40,443 
Kentucky .... 98,277 92,284 76,265 
Oklahoma .... 34,736 34,736 22,896 
BOERS. cccvvece 46,167 46,167 48,592 


Indicated production of soybeans 
in leading states, in thousands of 
bushels: 


Final 

Nov. 1 Oct. 1 1947 
ORIO .ccccccce 18,160 18,160 17,575 
Illinois ....... 77,160 75,552 65,196 
Minnesota .... 14,662 13,464 13,800 
TOWR ccccccce 31,972 31,262 26,310 
Missouri ...... 14,760 15,120 9,900 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Bran and standard midds. 
values are holding firm at the recent ad- 
vances, with an active demand from mix- 
ers, jobbers and feeders in all sections 
of the country. There is even some inter- 
est in bran as far ahead as January at 
about a dollar discount under spot. In the 
case of flour midds, and red dog, however, 
prices are sagging. The heavy midds. are 
down about $3 and red dog is off about 
$5.50 from a week ago. The season for slack- 
ening demand for these items is at hand. 
Quotations Nov. 15: bran $49.50, standard 
midds. $50.50, flour midds, $56, red dog 
$59 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Duluth: Demand is fair, the trend lower 
and supplies are sufficient; pure bran 
$49.50, standard bran $48.50, standard midds. 
$49.50, flour midds. $56, mixed feeds $55, 
red dog $60. 

Kansas City: Demand is fair to good but 
not pressing for offers which are in mod- 
erately good volume. Prices are steady and 
a firm undertone continues. Quotations Nov. 
15: bran $47.50@48, shorts $50@50.50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations carlots, burlaps: 
bran $53.54, gray shorts $57@59, delivered 
TCP, or about $1 lower on bran and $1@ 
2 lower on shorts, compared with the pré- 
vious week. There was a good demand for 
spot shipment and improved inquiry for 
deferred positions. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand is very good, 
with supplies inadequate. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $46.50@47, shorts $49@ 
50. Bran advanced $3, shorts unchanged to 
50¢ higher, compared with preceding week. 

Denver: The market is showing consid- 
erable strength at present. Demand is 
considerably ahead of supply, since mills 
are operating on a short time basis. Quo- 
tations: bran $49, shorts $52. 

Salina: Demand is good with prices 
practically unchanged from this time last 
week. Supplies are adequate. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $46@47, gray 
Shorts $49.50@50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were active 
and closed 50¢@§$1.25 lower. Quotations, 
straight cars: bran $48.20@49.20, mill run 
$50@51, shorts $52@53; mixed or pool cars 
$1 higher. 

Hutchinson: Very active inquiry for mill- 
feeds was evident last week, but the supply, 
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especially of gray shorts, was extremely 
tight. There was demand for both mixed 
cars and straight. Nothing was accumulated. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran $46@ 
46.50, shorts $48.50@49. 

Chicago: Demand is good and supplies 
are adequate. Bran $52@52.75, standard 
midds. $53@53.50, flour midds. $57.50@58, 
red dog $58@59.50. 

St. Louis: The market is steady to 50¢ 
off on bran, and gray shorts are 50¢@$1 
lower. There is fair demand for spot bran 
but very little interest in gray shorts. The 
demand for deferred months is very indif- 
ferent. Price for bran is $49.10@50.10, gray 
shorts $52.10@53.10. 

Buffalo: Demand is keeping well ahead 
of a continued curtailed output of mill- 
feeds, with the exception of heavy types 
which were pressed for shipment. Prices 
of the heavy feeds sagged badly, while 
bran and standard midds. increased $2 ton, 
a trend that has prevailed for a number 
of weeks. The trend is for steady to firmer 
prices for the lighter millfeeds and steady 
to sagging prices for the heavier types. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $54.50@ 
55, standard midds. $55@55.50, flour midds. 
$59@60, red dog $63@64. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices show $1@2 
decreases the past week with the excep- 
tion of bran, which is higher. Buying is 
better in both the wholesale and retail 
trade. Offerings in every line are plentiful. 
Caution continues, with purchases limited 
to immediate needs. Quotations, Pittsburgh 
district, f.o.b.: bran $58.70@59, standard 
midds. $58.70@60, flour midds. $63.20@65, 
red dog $67.20@69. 

Boston: Sharply increased buying interest 
bolstered millfeed values in the Boston 
market. Spring bran is $1.50 higher while 
middlings and mixed feeds experienced in- 
creases of $2. Red dog advanced $1. Deal- 
ers reported that buying interest was the 
most active in months with all operators, 
both large and small, seeking supplies. 

According to leaders of the trade the 
results of the election were construed as 
a go ahead signal which has, in their be- 
lief, definitely changed the outlook as far 
as the possibilities of lower prices are con- 
cerned. Quotations Novy. 13: spring bran 
$61.50, middlings $62.50, mixed feeds $61.50, 
red dog $79. 

Philadelphia: A modest improvement has 
been noted in the supply situation locally, 
but buying interest in millfeed has cooled 
somewhat in view of the recent rising 
tendency of the market. The Nov. 13 quota- 
tion shows that this is still present in 
bran with the $61@62 figure an advance 
of $3 over the previous week. During the 
same period standard midds. added $1 to 
$59.60, while red dog held unchanged at 
$74@75. 

New Orleans: There is a steady demand 
on all bran and shorts coming to market, 
and supplies are just enough to insure 
an active interest in all offerings. Bran 
is holding firm on price, but shorts are 
somewhat draggy and scarce. Sales are 
mostly confined to immediate and Novem- 
ber delivery, with little interest in futures, 
which show considerable firmness. Jobbers 
and mixers are buying only for immediate 
needs and to replenish low stocks. Export 
inquiries are less active, but shipments 
to the Americas are heavier than for some 
time past. European exports are being 
somewhat curtailed... Bran $54.75@55.50, 
shorts $58.50@59.25. 

Atlanta: Demand is light and on a car- 
at-a-time basis, the trend is unsteady and 
supplies are ample; wheat bran $58@ 
58.50, gray shorts $61@61.50. 

Seattle: The market was steady during 
the week and production seemed to be 
keeping about even with the requirements 
of the trade. The barley market moved 
up somewhat, thus giving some strength 
to asking prices for mill offal, but on 
the other hand the feed trade was buy- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis on the theory 
that settlement of the maritime strike, 
when it comes, will bring an increase in 
production and thus a drop in price of 
millfeed. Intermountain flour millers. re- 
ported that the midwestern market was 
more favorable during the week than the 
Coast market, and started moving their 
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ABA-BIPP STAFF MEMBERS—Members of the staffs of the American 
Bakers Assn. and the Baking Industry Promotional Program are shown in 
the three pictures above as they participated in the recent convention of 
the ABA in Chicago. Left to right, they are: Walter Hopkins, BIPP program 








director; John Masterson, ABA staff assistant; Searing East, legal depart- 
ment; Joseph Creed, legal department, Washington office; Gus Fay, BIPP 
field merchandising representative, and Sherman Ramey, BIPP director of 


promotion, 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 



































The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK. VA. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 











CARGILL 


Seam apa Cg 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











production East. Millfeed is steady to firm 
at $48, sacked, Seattle. 


Portland: Mill run $47.50, middlings $53. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices were unchanged 
during the past week, with supply and 
demand just about even. Plants are be- 
ing operated to capacity, with mills run- 
ning on Armistice Day. Bookings run well 
into January. Quotations: red bran and 
mill run $48, middlings $53; to Denver: 
red bran and mill run $55, middlings $60; 
to California: red bran $55.50, middlings 
$60.50, f.0o.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, 

Toronto-Montreal: Decreased production 
of millfeeds with increased demand has 
caused a tightening of the market. Quota- 
tions: bran $56, shorts $58, middlings $62, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for millfeed continues 
keen, with the bulk of supplies from west- 
ern mills going to eastern Canada. Sales 
in the three prairie provinces are quite 
unimportant, with a few shipments going to 
British Columbia from Alberta mills. Sup- 
plies are not yet equal to demand. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran $49.25, shorts $52.25; small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: While domestic demand in 
this territory continues below normal, there 
is still some export being worked to Hono- 
lulu in bran, shorts and middlings. How- 
ever, the quantities are not impressive. 
The poor domestic buying is a reflection 
of the reduction in the number of hogs 
and other livestock reported on the farms. 
However, general millfeed demand has 
resulted in prairie mills pushing their quo- 
tations up $1 ton. This is reported to be 
also due to the reduction in operations of 
many of the smaller prairie mills. Cash 
car quotations: bran $54.80, shorts $57.80, 
middlings $61.30. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour prices were a trifle 
lower the past week, but new business 
continues quiet and largely on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Quotations Nov. 15: pure 
white $4.90, medium $4.70, dark $4.40 sack, 
Minneapolis. 

Buffalo: Sales of rye flour are improv- 
ing with a fair volume of contracts writ- 
ten during the week. The trade is show- 
ing more confidénce in the market. The 
trend is steady to firm in prices. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $5.55@5.60, dark 
$4.05@4.15, medium $5.30@5.40. 

New York: Rye flour sales followed the 
recent pattern. Amounts were small and 
scattered among the general trade. Pure 
white patents $5.25@5.45. 

Chicago: There was a slight improve- 
ment in rye business, although sales were 
chiefly scattered and in small lots only. 
Directions were good. White patent rye 
$5.02@5.15, medium $4.72@4.85, dark $3.75 
@ 4.45. 

St. Louis: Prices are 15¢ bag higher. Sales 
and shipping instructions are fair. Pure 
white $5.65, medium $5.40, dark $4.15, rye 
meal $5.15. 

Atlanta: Demand is light, and supplies 
are ample; white rye $5.80@5.95, dark 
$3.80@3.95. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices show a 
slight reduction during the past week. Buy- 
ing was done in limited amounts by bakers 
and jobbers in urgent need. Sales expan- 
sion is noted, with sales for moderate 
amounts being placed for rye flours over 
more widely scattered territory. Rye flour, 
fancy white, f.o.b. Pittsburgh _ district, 
$5.35 @5.45, medium patent $5.05@5.25, dark 
patent $4.15@4.35, blended $5.65@5.85, rye 
meal $4.85@ 4.95. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.50. 

Philadelphia: Rye continues to attract 
very little demand, and sellers report their 
customers’ ideas on price are well below 
current levels, especially those who have 
some on hand which was purchased much 
lower than present replenishment costs. The 
dark flour has advanced another 5¢ over 
the previous week, with the quotation at 
$5.55 @ 5.65. 
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OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Demand is heavier for 
these products due to cooler weather. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.30; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $5.20, f.o.b. Toronto 
or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is moderately good in the domestic 
market, but export trade is confined to odd- 
ments to various destinations. Supplies are 
equal to the demand. Quotations: rolled 
oats in 80 1b. sacks $4.50 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$5.40. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.73 Nov. 15; 24-o0z. packages $3.35 
case, 48-0z. packages $3.60. 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Oct. Oct. Nov. Nov. 

23 30 6 13 
Four mills .. 23,317 39,533 30,228 %16,703 
*Three mills. 


SUNNY 
KANSAS 





Because it is milled for top baking re- 
sults, dependable SUNNY KANSAS 
is winning new friends among flour 
jobbers and their customers. The bak- 
ing values of SUNNY KANSAS can’t 
be surpassed. The flour distributor 
who wants to build a steadily growing 


business can rely on SUNNY,KANSAS 


sales punch. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA +4 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


"WI 
% ¥ i, eee 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 











‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








Buy and Sell Through 


WANT ADS 


cWe TB aes 
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Canadian and European News 


* * 


* * * 


* * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Growing Shortage of 
Hydroelectric Power 
Felt in Ontario 


TORONTO — Considerable loss is 
being suffered in the province of On- 
tario owing to a shortage of water 
for generating power. Many of the 
important industrial plants, includ- 
ing flour mills, are on short time and 
may have further shrinkages as win- 
ter advances. 

Lake Superior, Lake Erie, Lake 
Ontario and the St. Lawrence River 
are all short of power due to shrink- 
age of their water levels. 

Shortages of this kind have hap- 
pened before but never at a time 
when the consequences were so seri- 
ous. As a result, cities and towns in 
Ontario, where waterpower is re- 
quired, have had shutdowns which 
leave serious gaps in_ production. 
Great city buildings of every kind are 
also having their power services cur- 
tailed as much as three hours out of 
each 24. Toronto is feeling these shut- 
downs more than any other center. 

As far as they can, industrial cen- 
ters are combining to meet the need 
for power. Power saving plans are 
general. In the baking trades com- 
plete suspension of cake baking has 
been adopted by some of the plants. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN BUREAU REPORTS 
PEAK SUPPLIES OF GRAIN 


WINNIPEG—The world has more 
grain in sight for export than at any 
time in nearly 20 years, and the over- 
all supplies are greater than in any 
year since 1939. This was indicated 
in an estimate of world supplies re- 
leased by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics last week. The bureau said, 
however, that the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
estimates that the great supply of 
grain still will be 4,400,000 tons short 
of potential demands. 

Existing prices and foreign ex- 
change difficulties may compel buy- 
ers to cut their actual purchases to 
something less than their needs. Do- 
mestic production in some importing 
countries, especially in the European 
zones, is better than last year, the 
bureau said. It is, however, still only 
90% of the 1935-39 European average. 
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S. G. HURST DIES 


TORONTO—Samuel G. Hurst died 
here Nov. 9. Mr. Hurst, a former resi- 
dent of Winnipeg, where he was ac- 
tive as a grain broker for 40 years, 
had resided in Toronto since his re- 
tirement. 
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SASKATCHEWAN POOL SURPLUS 





TORONTO—tThe annual report of 
the board of directors of the Sas- 
katchewan Pool Elevators shows an 
operating surplus of more than $1,- 


680,000 for the year ending July 31, 
1948. The company’s operations with 
regard to grain shipments through 
Churchill, Man., were reviewed. Ex- 
ported were 5,314,000 bu. wheat in 
15 cargoes. 
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RALPH BELDING NAMED 


TORONTO — The appointment of 
Ralph L. Belding as manager of the 
newly formed Moncton branch of 
George Weston, Ltd., was recently an- 
nounced by E. R. Taylor, general 
manager. Mr. Belding was previously 
sales supervisor for the company in 
Hamilton-Niagara territory. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORTS FROM CANADA 
SHOW LIGHTER VOLUME 


WINNIPEG — Export business 
worked in Canadian wheat and flour 
last week was smaller than for some 
time, and just topped the 3 million 
bushel mark. The U.K. took 3 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat, and 30,000 
bu. in the form of flour. There were 
no flour sales to Class 2 destination, 
and business worked in wheat to 
these countries totaled only 38,000 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MONTREAL FOOD GROUP MEETS 


TORONTO — The first regular 
meeting of the Montreal Food Tech- 
nologists Assn. was held recently at 
the Catelli Food Products, Ltd., plant 
in Montreal. Rene Samson, techni- 
cal director of Catelli’s, conducted the 
members on a visit through the plant 
and then gave an address on produc- 
tion of alimentary foods. 




















Oswald O. Hines 


WOODS REPRESENTATIVE — Os- 
wald O. Hines was recently appoint- 
ed special representative for the 
Woods Manufacturing Co., Ltd., bag 
division, Toronto. Mr. Hines, who 
has been associated with the com- 
pany since 1915, was previously man- 
ager of the Toronto plant of the 
company. He will be succeeded in 
that capacity by R. M. Lowry, Wind- 
sor. 


British Official 
Refuses to Lower 
Extraction Rate 


LONDON — Although pressed in 
Parliament, John Strachey, British 
minister of food, still refuses to con- 
sider any reduction in the flour ex- 
traction rate, at present 85%, in 
order to increase the palatability of 
the national loaf. 

Complaints by bakers and con- 
sumers are increasing, and it has 
been alleged by traders that a con- 
siderable tonnage is wasted each 
week owing to mildew and lack of 
preserving qualities. The position has 
not been helped by the decision of 
the ministry to increase the per- 
centage of home grown wheat in 
the grist from 35 to 40%. The propor- 
tion of Australian wheat has been 
fixed at 10%. 

One change announced by the gov- 
ernment will shortly benefit bakers. 
Since December, 1946, millers have 
been forced to accept for milling 
wheat containing up to 50% of 
sprouted kernels. Since the grist 
now contains 40% home grown wheat 
the ministry has been compelled to 
revert to the standard in force prior 
to 1946. In the future, any parcel 
of wheat containing more than 25% 
of sprouted grains will be regard- 
ed as unmillable. This will increase 
the quality of the flour. 

Some trade critics consider that 
British bread is too cheap and that 
the withdrawal of the heavy subsidy, 
payable out of taxation and aimed 
at keeping the price of bread low, 
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would act as a brake on wastage. 
Flour is at present sold to the con- 
sumer at the rate of 29¢ for 7 lb. 
and the abolition of the subsidy 
would increase the price to 50¢. 

Other advocates of the campaign 
to reduce the extraction rate have 
pointed out to the ministry that a 
2%% reduction in the extraction 
rate would provide an additional 
130,000 tons of wheat by-products a 
year for use in feeding livestock. 

Pressure on the government is 
expected to continue while individu- 
al bakers are campaigning for great- 
er supplies of imported flour to be 
made available. 

In trade circles the possibility of 
introducing an unsubsidized white 
loaf, selling at prices higher than 
that of national loaf of 85% ex- 
traction, is being canvassed, and it 
is expected that a question will short- 
ly be put to the Minister of Food 
in order to ascertain his reactions. 
If the proposal is accepted, it is pos- 
sible that the separate distribution 
of imported Canadian flour will be 
allowed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WESTERN CANADA WHEAT 
CROP 368,731,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada’s 
1948 wheat harvest was estimated 
last week at 368,731,000 bu. by the 
North West Elevator Assn. This com- 
pares with 319,000,000 bu. harvested 
a year ago. The estimate is based on 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ acre- 
age figures, and the yields per acre 
are compiled from returns received 
from 91% of the country points in 
the three prairie provinces. The aver- 
age yield per acre for the 23,045,000 
acres seeded in 1948, is placed at 
16 bu. 

Manitoba’s wheat crop is forecast 
at 53,932,500 bu., compared with 43 
million a year ago; Saskatchewan, 
197,129,300, compared with 173 mil- 
lion; while Alberta totals are 117,- 
669,000 and 103 million, respectively. 

Oat production for the three prairie 
provinces is forecast by the elevator 
association at 219,062,200, compared 
with 194 million last year; barley, 
141,581,200 (131 million a year ago); 
rye, 21,822,700 (11,630,000), and flax, 
15,301,200 (11,550,000). 








—* 





LONDON — In pursuance of her 
plans to purchase basic necessities 
from the sterling area, Britain is con- 
tinuing her negotiations for supplies 
of bread grains and coarse grains 
from Russia. Progress is slow but the 
latest forecast is that the agreement 
will be ready for signature by the 
end of the year. Talks with the Yugo- 
slavs are also proceeding and the 
amount of 200,000 tons coarse grains 
has been mentioned. The feed situa- 
tion in Britain is much easier than 
it was last year and the British bulk 
buyers, in consequence, are harden- 
ing their attitude to the demands 
for excessively high prices. Even so, 
the resulting grain is not expected to 


be cheap. 
xk ke * 


A report from Budapest, Hungary, 
indicates that a number of rich farm- 
ers have been arrested for what is 
termed “agrarian sabotage” and for 
not having fulfilled their plowing and 
sowing programs. The farmers were 
alleged to have plowed only sufficient 
land to meet their own requirements 





* 
EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 


By George E. Swarbreck 


. ao 





and not an inch more. The sabotage 
is said to be taking place on a large 
scale and only 50% of the planned 
winter acreage had been sown by 
the middle of October. The campaign 
waged by the farmers is part of the 
plan for defeating the Communist 
government’s aim to nationalize the 
land. Many cooperative ventures have 
been planned and peasants have been 
instructed to oppose by force if nec- 
essary anyone who attempts to pre- 
vent progress. 


xk *k * 

Highly Sugden, when appointed 
president of the Manchester (Eng- 
land) Flour Milling Students Society, 
said that the rapid development of 
students’ societies was proof of a 
widespread desire for knowledge 
among all ranks, and it was true to 
say that mills in Britain were better 
run than mills in many other coun- 
tries. The chief reason was that op- 
eratives were trained to adjust ma- 
chines to the best advantage and 
were not merely oilers and sweepers. 
But there was a world shortage of 
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MARSHALL HONORED—In order to show their appreciation of Ameri- 
can aid to The Netherlands, the Dutch bakers set aside Nov. 4 as 
Marshall Day and published advertisements announcing their gratitude 
to the people of the U.S. The inscription on the poster (above): “More 
than half of your daily bread is baked from Marshall Grain!’ Europeans 
always refer to the European Recovery Program as Marshall Aid in 
tribute to the man whose idea it was to assist Europe to make a recovery 


from the evils of war. 
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good millers at all levels, declared 
Mr. Sugden, and the industry offered 
excellent opportunities for those pre- 
pared to learn the job properly. One 
day, he prophesied, it might be pos- 
sible to establish the dream of so 
many millers—an institute of milling. 


x k * 


Estimates made by British busi- 
nessmen returning from the Argen- 
tine put surplus wheat stocks at 1.5 
million tons. The expectation in Lon- 
don trade circles is that soon the 
Argentine will have to sell her rapid- 
ly mounting surpluses at prices the 
buyers are willing to pay. Miguel Mi- 
randa’s economic policy is said to 


have failed and he has incurred the 
displeasure of President Peron. Senor 
Miranda, who was scheduled to visit 
Europe this fall to negotiate some 
new deals, suddenly put off his visit, 


pleading ill health. Travelers report 
that the failure of his economic poli- 
cy and the subsequent strained re- 
lations with the president caused the 
cancellation of his European trip. 


x *k * 


The Russian Council of Ministers 
has approved a plan for planting 
crop-protecting forest belts, introduc- 
ing crop rotation with grasses and 





SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 











m.C. PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
Sos 68 King Street, Eust 
7 TORONTO, CANADA 





the building of ponds and reservoirs 
to ensure high and stable harvest 
yields in the steppe and forest 
steppe areas of the European part of 
the Soviet Union. The Russian re- 
port continues, “It is with profound 
satisfaction that collective farmers 
and workers in agriculture on the 
Kursk, Voronezh, Rostov regions, 
along the Volga Banks and in the 
Salsk steppes are discussing this his- 
toric decision. They promise to use 
all their efforts to carry out this de- 
cision at the earliest possible date. 
They affirm that they will attain new 
outstanding successes because the so- 
cialist system ensures the steadfast 
development of agriculture, unlimited 
growth of harvest yields and increase 
of soil fertility.” 

They say in the Middle West, site 
of the “Shelter Belt” of the thirties, 
“you can hear the corn growing.” 
Presumably by next harvest the Rus- 
sian wheat will be trained to waft in 
the breeze and shout the praises of 
the Russian leaders. 


x * * 


The British Ministry of Food has 
severed one link with home for mem- 
bers of the armed forces serving 
abroad quoting, as the excuse, the 
shortage of flour. It has been decreed 
that no homemade Christmas cakes 
or puddings may be sent abroad as 
in former years. The reason is that 
flour is unrationed, a misnomer since 
flour is more strictly controlled than 
ever before under the flour restric- 
tion scheme operated on behalf of 
the ministry by importers, millers 
and bakers. An official said, “When 


flour was on the ration people who 


sent cakes abroad did so at personal 
sacrifice. Now cakes sent out of the 
country would contain flour taken 
from the common pool, and the sacri- 
fice would be shared by everyone 
in the country.” Popular opinion adds 
that everyone would be quite pre- 
pared to share the sacrifice for the 
sake of service men and women ex- 
iled abroad in their country’s serv- 
ice. States a cynic, “the socialist 
policy of equal shares for all doesn’t 
operate in this case.” 
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PRINTED 













































Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 
Toronto 


Canada 








PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 








Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- 
forth, Ont., Canada 
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EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” * “ROSELAND” + “MAGIC” 


Always “Excellence” in Name and 


Quality 











COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 














CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


London Office Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 


LONDON — Although the ocean 
rate for the transportation of flour 
from the U.S. to Rotterdam and Am- 
sterdam has been reduced from 90¢ 
to 80¢ for 100 lb., the Dutch impor- 
ters are not satisfied that the rates 
are sufficiently competitive to enable 
them to meet the challenge of the 
home milling industry. The cut in 
costs is welcomed, but it is pointed 
out that the new rate compares un- 
favorably with the transport charge 
for wheat, namely 55¢ from Gulf 
ports and 42%¢ from Atlantic ports 
for lots of 100 Jb. 

European importers are convinced 
that second only in importance to 
the cancellation of prohibitive tariffs 
against imported flour is the question 
of competitive transport rates, and 
it is considered that the easement of 
the high rates at present operating 
is a condition necessary for the bet- 
terment of the European imported 
flour trade. 

One importer, with many years’ 
experience in the U.S.-European flour 
trade, observes that before long a 
difference in price of a few cents 
































CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER + CALGARY «MOOSE JAW. SASKATOON 


Cable Address: ““ForTGARRY”’ 


WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 


EASTERN EXF RT FF NTREAL - ORIENTAL EXP RT OFFICE YAN VER 


MILL aT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


— 
SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 
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High Ocean Freight Rates Cause 
| Concern to European Importers 


will determine whether or not sales 
of imported flour to Europe are to 
grow, and if discriminatory transport 
charges favoring wheat are in oper- 
ation, the sufferers will not only be 
the importers and the American mill- 
ers but the steamship companies 
themselves. The latter stand to lose 
much valuable tonnage if Europe is 
precluded from importing flour, some 
inyporters say. 

The Danish trade recently pointed 
out the dangers which will operate 
against the reopening of the flour 
trade between the U.S. and Denmark 
if the high rates, at present favoring 
the importation of wheat to that 
country are allowed to continue. 

It is considered that American and 
Canadian millers, in their own inter- 
ests, should prepare plans for the 
purpose of convincing the American 
shipping concerns that the discrim- 
inatory rates against flour are both 
unfair and equivalent to a brake on 
potential trade. A leveling of the 
rates would aid future trade expan- 
sion when Europe achieves economic 
recovery. American millers and ship- 
pers should realize that the present 
proposals for assisting the recovery 
of Europe are also helping the home 
milling industries of all European 
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Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ““MAPLEFLOUR” TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 
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Cream of the West 
Castle 


Nelson 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 












WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 


Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 
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countries and urgent steps should be 
taken to meet the potential competi- 
tion, say observers. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


British Milling 
Executive Attacks 
Government Curbs 


LONDON—Ivan Carr, chairman of 
Carr’s Flour Mills, Ltd., Carlisle, 
Eng., had some pertinent things to 
say about government bulk buying 
and the frustration induced by con- 
trol at the annual meeting of his com- 
pany held at the end of October. 

Mr. Carr said that supplies of 
wheat had been a worry during the 
year under review. In prewar days 
the object of the company was to 
maintain the quality of the flour con- 
sistent and unchanged and if change 
had to come it had been done im- 
perceptibly and the bakers’ technique 
was not upset. 

Continuing, Mr. Carr said, “Today, 
as you all know, we have government 
bulk buying of wheat which results in 
a succession of spates and drouths, 
of feasts and famines; abrupt changes 
from an abundance of strong Cana- 
dian wheat to a dearth; a scarcity of 
soft white wheats to a flood.” 

Mr. Carr described the current 
flour restriction scheme which limits 
the output of bakers and millers to 
what it was in the 12 months ended 
June, 1948, as “one of the most frus- 
trating, unworkable orders ever pro- 
duced.” He stressed that the success- 
ful baker could not obtain flour to 
increase his business while the un- 
successful baker was bolstered up. 
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Buy Christmas Seals 
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He deprecated the fact that a suc- 
cessful man should not be allowed to 
reap the just rewards of his hard 
work and industry, intelligence and 
success. 

“During the year,” Mr. Carr stat- 
ed, “we have had with us, and we 
have greatly enjoyed the experience, 
young men, sons of directors of flour 
mills, who came to us as pupils. It 
was their coming which I think im- 
pressed upon me more forcibly than 
anything else, the deplorable effect 
of continued government control. 
Here were splendid examples of Brit- 
ish young men, but they had reached 
their manhood without any knowl- 
edge whatsoever of the ordinary 
rough and tumble of buying and sell- 
ing, and I submit that much of the 
prosperity of our country has been 
built up by ordinary trading, and the 
rising generation hardly knows the 
meaning of the word.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARMY EXPORTS OF FLOUR 
2,599,070 SACKS IN AUGUST 


WASHINGTON—Exports of USS. 
flour under the Department of the 
Army Civilian Supply Program dur- 
ing August amounted to 2,599,070 
sacks, against 2,564,140 sacks in July 
and 2,430,479 in August a year ago, 
according to statistics released by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. These 
exports are in addition to all other 
government and private flour exports. 

Exports of wheat under the army 
program during August totaled 19,- 
763,011 bu., against 20,783,382 in July 
and 19,448,411 in August a year ago. 

For the first eight months of the 
calendar year, flour exports under the 
army program totaled 18,196,276 
sacks and wheat 89,518,170 bu. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


2 ELEVATORS CONSOLIDATE 


HOYLETON, ILL.—The local firm 
of Muenter & Heseman, which oper- 
ated the Hoyleton Elevator, burned 
several weeks ago, has been dissolved, 
the business being merged with the 
Clover Leaf Elevator Co. The Clover 
Leaf firm will operate both elevators. 
The burned elevator will be rebuilt 
as quickly as possible in order to be 
ready for the 1949 wheat and soybean 
harvests. 
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OU can’t measure service by the yard or by 

the pound, but it is a mighty important part 
of every wheat transaction. It means you get 
exactly what you want just when you want it. 
We want satisfied customers and we are will- 
ing to satisfy with EXTRA CARE and EX- 
TRA EFFORT. 


FOR SUPERIOR MILLING WHEAT 
ANALYZED FOR BAKING STRENGTH 


CALL VICTOR 4384 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Ask for LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 






KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 















Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Chicago - New York « Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 
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“BOXER” 


“THERE IS NO 


SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





Sold on QUALITY ... Not Price 


““WINGOLD” 


“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


Cfor Almost 50 Years 
These Flours Have Been 








“WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
“WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 
“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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TRI-STATE MILLING CO. Rapin city, s. D. 




























FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, 316 Corn Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

F. A. STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 309 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
W. M. SLAVIK, General Freight Agent, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill, 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


C.L. BINGER, Freight Traffic Manager 





22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 

























Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. "20: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 














British Bakers 
See Further 
Flour Shortage 


LONDON — While British bakers 
were able to meet major deficiencies 
in flour, during the restriction period 
which ended Nov. 8, by borrowing 
supplies from future allocations, on 
the authority of the Ministry of Food, 
further difficulties are anticipated by 
the middle of February, 1949. 


The shortage has been made more 
acute by the diversion of grain, flour 
and bread for feeding poultry and 
livestock in defiance of regulations 
forbidding the practice. Rumors cur- 
rent in London indicate that the 
Ministry of Food is considering the 
reintroduction of the consumer ra- 
tioning scheme involving the use of 
bread units unless the rate of con- 
sumption is drastically reduced. 

Recent evidence coming into the 
hands of ministry officials points to 
the abuse of the regulation which al- 
lows a consumer to purchase parcels 
of 28 lb. flour at one time. It is al- 
leged that poultry keepers have vis- 
ited several shops in order to obtain 
large quantities of flour for feeding 
purposes. Greater stocks of poultry 
are being reared for the Christmas 
table, when tradition calls for fowls, 
ducks, geese or turkeys to form the 
main dish, and it is alleged that cer- 
tain producers are taking advantage 
of this loophole in the rationing regu- 
lations. The trade drew the attention 
of the food minister to this danger 
when the scheme was introduced 
last summer. 


Many livestock owners are known 
to have more poultry than their offi- 
cial ration of feed allows. Present 
stocks of fowls, ducks, geese and 
turkeys in England now number 44,- 
422,000, a considerable increase over 
last year’s figure of 38,114,000. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH BAKERY WORKERS 
ASK FOR PAY INCREASE 


LONDON—Britain’s 100,000 bak- 
ery operatives are calling for a pay 
raise as well as for shorter working 
hours. 

Campaigning for the workers is 
J. J. Thomasson, secretary of the 
Amalgamated Union of Operative 
Bakers. He seeks a basic wage for all 
workers of more than $20.15 a week. 
Present adult rates are $19.95 in Lon- 
don and an average of $19.15 in the 
provinces, where the cost of living is 
cheaper. 

The increases demanded represent 
a rise of $2.42 a week for all adult 
workers and $1.21 for those under 21. 

The claim for the 44-hour week has 
been put before the baking wages 
council, which consists of employers, 
union officials and independent mem- 
bers. Tied up with the claim for 
shorter hours is the agitation for the 
abolition of night baking. 


The request for higher wages fol- 
lows the recent decision of the gov- 
ernment to increase the subsidy on 
flour payable to bakers from $1.25 a 
sack of 280 Ib. flour to $1.45. In spite 
of the additional subsidy bakers still 
find that their mounting overheads 
involve them in loss and the trade 
considers that unless the price of 
bread is raised to the consumer they 
will be unable to meet any claim for 
additional wages to their staffs. 
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ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 











VOIGT MILLING CO. | 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 [™ 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CQ. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 













Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 














GET RID OF RATS 


If you are troubled with rats or cock- 
roaches and would like to be rid of 
them without the worry that the use 
of poison involves, write for our ma 
terial on Rodent and Pest Control. 
Rodent Control Co. 
220 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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BAKERY FLOURS 

















The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
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Western King F lour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
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MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitume Co., Inman, Kan. 








MILO MAIZE @ WHEAT 
FIELD SEEDS 


TRANSIT GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN MERCHANTS ; 
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THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN MARCH, 1917 





“Twas truly quoted — 


D 


100 LBS. NET 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 


“The memory of good quality lingers 
long after the price is forgotten.” 





A TRUE STATEMENT IN 1917—STILL TRUE IN 1948 


HUBBARD 
“A Name Synonymous with Quality”” 
MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 


SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE 
ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 


MN NY MY TUTE 





Hubbard Milling Gmpany 


Mankato. inn. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 


















"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skEATTr gz, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 


“ia DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


2 >. COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
a \ GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


— w BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE « WENATCHEE - 
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SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 


—— 


_» PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
_ CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


sonyen DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 
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SHAFFER MILLING 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY. 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Sen Francisco, Calif, Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlante, Georgia Chicago, Ml. 











MTT a; 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Millers of Hig! 
Grade Bakers 
ee SS Family and Ex 
' “ eed a. port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME" | 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 














4 High G Baker’ i . 
“Diamond D” 2 fisiegnscraporttor con 
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Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country 


604 LEWIS BUILDING * PORTLAND 4, OREGON 








Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Kansas City 6, Missouri 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 
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OF DOUGH STABILITY 
Ve 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA /|- 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN J MILLING CO. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
: Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS... 
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KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR...... GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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Che Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on * Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 




























“Cwee : Cream” MILLIN G FAMILY PATENTS 


- ‘ ENGINEERS * White Crest Red Crest 
Very Best INC. Cake and Pastry Flours 


Quality Flours Designers and Builders J. C. L. 
for the Sponge Cracker Flour 
Grain Processing Industries 


W. J. JENNISON CO. e TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. Leavenworth, Kansas 
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Maintain Sales Effort 
° 


All too frequently some business 
men fluctuate their sales effort with 
general business conditions. If or- 
ders are easy to obtain, they will in- 
crease their sales organizations to 
get their share of the easy volume, 
and when the going gets a little more 
difficult their first inclination is to 
cut expenses by decreasing their 
sales efforts. 

That, of course, is exactly the op- 
posite from what should be done. 


When business is harder to obtain is 
the very time that increased effort 
should be put forth. This is particu- 
larly true of the flour business, which 
enjoys a commodity that is in con- 
stant demand, though in varying de- 
grees, in both good times and bad. 

It is foolish to expect that when 
business is hard to get the way to 
obtain it is through decreased effort. 
That sounds plain silly, but it is ex- 
actly what some business men do. 
Flour, like all other products, can 
only be sold through hard work. 
That is especially true when the go- 
ing gets rough. 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 
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Distribution’s Future 

1@) 

The distribution of all products in 
this country, naturally including 
flour, has a reasonably bright future 
ahead of it, providing certain fun- 
damental practices are followed. 
There is no magic in these practices, 
for they are simply sound business 
methods which can and should be 
followed by every business man. 
Many are now doing this, but there 
is still much room for improvement. 

For instance, wholesale grocers 
should examine all the lines they 





Dobrys 
Beat 


Best of 


territories open for 
top-rank brokers 





the West 


A few strictly protected 


The Statisticians have it figured 
out that more than sixty million 
people are employed right now 
in this nation, more than ever 
before in history. That means 
that plenty of flour will be con- 


sumed, especially with meat and 
many other foods so high in 
price. Seems to me there never 
was a better time for a flour 
jobber to go all out in pushing 
flour sales. And if you want the 
kind of flour that brings the 
customers back again and again, 
just sell them DOBRY’S BEST 
or BEST of the WEST. They 


are tops in fine baking quality. 


JED CHECKUM 
The Dobry Quality Policeman 
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are handling, and if they find some 
which are moving too slowly for profit- 
able returns they should be discon- 
tinued. Flour jobbers also should 
take stock to see if they are trying 
to sell too many brands, and as a 
result not doing a competent job on 
any of them. 

Likewise, distributors should ex- 
amine their pricing policies, not only 
to see if they are violating any gov- 
ernment regulations, but also to see 
if they are on a sound economic 
basis. Furthermore, selling activities 
should be examined closely to deter- 
mine if there is any possibility fo 
improvement. Cost accounting meth- 
ods should be scrutinized carefully 
These are but a few of the things 
that flour distributors and wholesal« 
grocers need to do to see that thei 
own houses are in order. 


Higher Purchasing Power 
fe) 


Market research authorities and 
economists agree that the potential 
purchasing power of the country is 
much higher than it was in 1940, 
and that the backlog of savings in- 
creases this power much more than 
appears on the surface. The aver- 
age consumer debt is likewise con- 
siderably lower than it was in 1940, 
so that the total potential purchas- 
ing power of the country is undoubt- 
edly at an all-time high. 

One might wonder what this has 
to do with the sale of flour. Sim- 
ply this: the public can afford to 
eat better than ever before, and it 
can afford to buy the best quality 
foods available. This does not mean, 
of course, that all consumers can 
afford to buy luxury foods, but it 
does imply that they are able to 
buy high quality basic ones. 

Flour has always been recognized 
as such a food, and is in steady de 
mand in both good times and bad 
In the latter periods, however, th<« 
lower grades of flour are frequently 
in greater demand. They are, ol 
course, good food, but naturally ar« 
not equal to the top grades. Wit! 
the purchasing power of the coun- 
try where it now is, distributors 
should put all possible selling efforts 
on the highest quality flours they 
sell. In that way they will build a 
sound business for the future, re- 
gardless of economic trends. 


The Fight for Business 
° 


It is freely predicted by leading 
merchandising experts that as_ th 
fight for domestic business increases 
with improved output, advertisin: 
and other merchandising efforts wil 
be augmented. This seems quite rea- 
sonable, for as supplies increase i 
becomes necessary to work harder t 
maintain their output. 

In their own businesses, flour job- 
bers and wholesale grocers do very 
little advertising. However, the com 
panies and industries they serve 


(Continued on pafe 57) 
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Ally 
sl Don’t be annoyed by “wrong num- 
bers” any longer. 

A For Breads, Pastries, Cookies and 
tia Cakes, Russell-Miller Flours are your 
“in 3 dependable one-party line. 

om Each number on the Russell-Miller 
has- exchange is uniformly standardized by 
has the same laboratory and test-bakery 
vt controls. Each will bake a wide variety 
lity of products successfully. Each handles 
rs. routinely because it’s a related part of 
i a complete quality group. 

ba Plug into the Russell-Miller Flour 
~ line and know that you have the right 


are 


party to make yours successful baking! 
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Fue baked Goods on the lable 


ANA 


MULTI-WALL 


Assures 


Delivery of 
UNCONTAMINATED 
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ASSURED BY SHIPMENT OF YOUR FLOUR IN 


HAMMOND BAG Ss 





FLOUR 


ses SANNA 
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NOAA 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BLUEFIELD, VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


General Offices—WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
Factories at WELLSBURG, W. VA. and PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


Representatives in the Following Cities 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
LIGONIER, PENNSYLVANIA 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 


‘SOFT WHEAT MAP 


























A cME~EVANS Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 











ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 































FRANK A. THEIS, President 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 


H. W. JOHNSTON 


W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
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French Hope for Export Revival; 
Agricultural Expansion Planned 


LONDON — Government support 
for the attempts to be made by the 
French flour milling industry to cap- 
ture some of the European flour 
trade may be expected if the plans 
for economic recovery presented to 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nemie Cooperation can be implement- 
ed by July, 1952. 

The plan, which is intended to make 
France independent of American dol- 
lar aid within the next four years, en- 
vis:xges a long term investment pro- 
gram aimed at expanding French ag- 
ric ltural production, at present in- 
suf icient to meet even current home 
rec lirements. The sale of wheat, flour 
an dairy products—all commodities 
at »resent supplied to Britain by Can- 
ad:»—are included in the proposals. 
Imcorts from the sterling area of 
Eu ope will be correspondingly in- 
cre.sed. 

1e plan, devised by Jean Monnet, 
Fr. och financial expert, presupposes 
the Britain will be willing to nego- 
tia. » long term bulk purchasing con- 
tracts on the lines of the present 
Ar lo-Canadian agreement. 


French Dumping Recalled 


While the energy of the French is 
ap» ceciated by British traders, it is 
obvious that France could not hope 
to capture much of the trade at pres- 
ent held by the major wheat and 
flour exporting countries. But it is 
pointed out that some proportion of 
the supplies at present coming from 
Argentine and Russian sources could 
be supplanted by French exports. 

However, British millers recall that 
before the war the dumping of French 
flour in Britain at prices well below 
those charged by the home industry 
caused considerable concern. On sev- 
eral occasions continental mills found 
it necessary to export flour made 
from their native wheats before they 
were allowed to import a relative 
amount of strong wheat from Ameri- 
can or Canadian sources. According- 
ly, French milled flour was sold in 
the U.K. at $1.91 a sack of 280 lb. at 
a time when the price ruling in 
France was $11.28 a sack. 

The price of this dumped flour was 
less than the current cost of English 
wheat, without taking into account 
the costs of manufacture. The smaller 
country mills felt this competition 
keenly, since it affected their trade 
in all-English flour made from home- 
grown wheat and which was used 
extensively for biscuit and cake man- 
ufacture and for domestic purposes. 


Repetition Doubted 


Whether the French mills will ever 
be able to afford to sell flour at such 
low rates again is a matter for con- 
jecture. Traders consider the possi- 
bility doubtful, since current reports 
Indicate that the milling trade is hav- 
ing acute financial difficulties. Higher 
wages and ever increasing costs of 
production, together with smaller 
turnover, are causing many mills to 
Close down. 

Some observers have expressed 
doubt at France’s capability of ful- 
filling the plan in view of the social 
and political instability now prevail- 
ing. French experts, in reply, assume 
that this admitted drawback will be 
offset by the British desire to co- 
operate with France in her efforts to 
reorganize her economy, thus coun- 
tering any attempts which may be 
made by extremist communist or fas- 


cist elements to gain control of the 
country. 


German Restoration a Concern 


France, for her part, is reported to 
be concerned at the plan formulated 
by the British and American authori- 
ties for the restoration of the econ- 
omy of western Germany. If this plan 
materializes Germany would become 
the strongest economic unit in 
Europe, excepting Russia. Experts 
consider that by 1952 Germany would 
be able to export goods valued at 
$3 billion a year against a total of 
less than $2 billion which is France’s 
maximum potential output. Many pol- 
iticians and traders despair of ever 
seeing France regain her position as 
a leader in European affairs and con- 
sequently prefer to support the re- 
building of Germany as a bulwark 
against Russia. 

The restoration of German trade 
will also mean greater competition 
within the flour trade. Before the 
war German mills exported consid- 
erable quantities of flour to other 
European countries and here again 
dumping tactics caused concern 
among British millers. At one time 
German flour was sold in Britain at 
$2.12 a sack of 280 lb., compared with 
the German home price of $12.29 
a sack. 

While European recovery is a de- 
sirable requirement if trade between 
the continent and the Americas is to 
prosper, it must be appreciated that 
along with the rehabilitation of 
Europe will come a revival of the 
home milling industries in countries 
which before the war provided con- 
siderable competition. Traders in the 
major flour importing countries con- 
sider that the American and Cana- 
dian millers should take urgent steps 
to examine the matter and to consoli- 
date their positions if they wish to 
retain a share of the business. 
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FRANK ARCHER, ATLANTA 
FLOUR BROKER, ON LEAVE 


ATLANTA—Frank B. Archer, flour 
broker of this’ city and long-time 
member of this industry, is taking a 
temporary leave from active duty be- 
cause of his health. Forty-six years of 
service to the trade is Mr. Archer’s 
record and his countless friends feel 
the present rest is highly deserved. 
His first experience with flour was 
with the Mountain City Mill Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and for a num- 
ber of years he was associated with 
the Acme Mills, Hopkinsville, Ky., be- 
fore entering the brokerage business 
here. 

During Mr. Archer’s vacation ab- 
sence, Fred H. Morgan, flour mills 
representative, will handle the bro- 
kerage firm with offices in the Healey 
Bldg. here. Mr. Morgan is well known 
to members of the industry in the 
Southeast, having served the terri- 
tory for many years. 
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FTC MODIFIES ORDER 
AGAINST MORTON SALT 


WASHINGTON—To conform with 
a U.S. Supreme Court mandate, the 
Federal Trade Commission has modi- 
fied its “cease and desist” order 
against the Morton Salt Co., Chicago. 

In amended form, the order directs 
the company to stop quoting different 











prices for salt of like grade and 
quality, unless they are justified by 
differences in manufacturing costs, 
sale or delivery. 

The commission struck out an 
original provision which would have 
permitted price differences of less 
than 5% a case, if they did not “tend 
to lessen, injure or destroy competi- 
tion.” 
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WHEAT GERM BELIEVED 
NEW VITAMIN SOURCE 


Rockefeller Institute Scientist Re- 
ports Unidentified Factor Increases 
Resistance to Infection 


NEW YORK—A compound found 
in wheat germ, believed to be a new 
vitamin, is the subject of study and 
experiment by scientists at the Rock- 
efeller Institute for Medical Research. 
At an American Public Health Assn. 
meeting in Boston, Nov. 11, Dr. How- 
ard A. Schneider, who is working on 
the project, reported that experi- 
ments involving mouse typhoid have 
localized in the wheat germ a dietary 
agent responsible for increased sur- 
vival. 

It is believed to be a new nutrition- 
al entity, he said, since it cannot be 
replaced by any of the now-recog- 
nized nutrients in its effects. When 
it is isolated and _ identified, Dr. 
Schneider stated, scientists can es- 
tablish a more exact relationship be- 
tween diet and resistance to infec- 
tious disease. 

Dr. Sehneider also said, in reply 
to a question, that laboratory ex- 
periments with animals suggest that 
diet may have more importance for 
natural resistance than has hitherto 
been indicated. 
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Wheat Rise Brings 
in Large Volume 
of Flour Bookings 


KANSAS CITY — As the Kansas 
City December future itself rose 
above the Kansas City wheat loan 
rate of $2.24 this week, more and 
more bakery and family flour buyers 
entered the market and millers in the 
Southwest report business very much 
improved. Strength in wheat and need 
for supplies encouraged the bakery 
buying while an impending advance of 
10¢ sack in family flour brought in 
that type of trade. Interest came from 
all types of buyers, large and small, 
and orders ranged from single and 
double cars up to round lots. Smaller 
orders were for 30-day shipment, but 
a good percentage of the business ex- 
tended to 60 and 90-day shipment. 
Southwestern sales were being made 
with bakers in all sections of the 
country. On Nov. 15-16 some mills 
sold as much as 400 to 500% of ca- 
pacity. Other mills reported business 
to be scattered, but in general on the 
upgrade. 
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AD EXHIBIT PLANNED 


CHICAGO—E. J. Sperry, publisher 
of Sperry’s Personal Opinion, will 
sponsor an exhibit of bakery adver- 
tising on the north mezzanine floor 
of the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 
18. This is the first exhibit of this 
kind to be held in this country since 
1926, and it will be open from 11 a.m. 
to midnight. 





Controls, Allocations Seen as 
Result of National Election 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR. 


Eastern States Manager of 
The Northwestern Miller 


BOSTON—Ralph D. Ward, presi- 
dent of Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, addressing the fall convention 
of the New England Bakers Assn. at 
the Copley Plaza Hotel Nov. 14, 
warned the industry that as a result 
of the recent national election farm- 
ers will be protected for the prices 
of their products, that some price 
controls are inevitable and that the 
allocation of some materials is most 
likely. 

Mr. Ward bluntly declared that the 
baking industry will have to adjust 
itself to this type of thinking. He 


also said that the baking industry 
will not be represented at the hear- 
ings before the Capehart committee 
on basing point pricing problems as 
it is not directly interested. 

The scope of the Baking Industry 
Promotional Program was presented 
to the convention by Walter H. Hop- 
kins, BIPP program director, and 
Lloyd Ellingwood, director of the 
Millers’ Long Range Program, ex- 
plained its objectives. 

Other features of the convention 
included a session for retail bakers 
the evening of Nov. 15 and another 
session for bakers only the morning 
of Nov. 16. An educational meeting 
was scheduled the afternoon of Nov. 
16 and the convention adjourned with 
a banquet that evening. 





PMA Instructs Chicago Office 


to Buy Soybeans from Farmers 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration has in- 
structed its Chicago office to buy soy- 
beans direct from farm producers, 
officials of that agency admitted here 
last week. They stated that purchases 
direct from producers must be not 
less than carlots and on track. 

It is said that there are soybeans 
in the Delta area which do not have 
access to adequate storage facilities 
and must be marketed at once. 

Sales by producers will not neces- 


sarily represent the farm price sup- 
port level, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture officials say, since the pur- 
chases are being made with Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
funds and the ECA appropriations 
act bans the payment of higher than 
market price for bulk commodities. 

Officials here declare that they 
have not received any consolidated 
reports of soybean purchases by the 
Chicago field office and do not know 
if any direct purchases from farm- 
ers have been completed. 
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Expansion Plans 
for BIPP to Go on 
Nationwide Tour 


CHICAGO — Expansion plans for 
the Baking Industry Promotional Pro- 
gram will be outlined for bakers from 
coast to coast between now and early 
December in a series of special “grass- 
roots” presentations under the direc- 
tion of Walter Hopkins, program di- 
rector. 

Mr. Hopkins, accompanied by Gus 
L. Fay of the BIPP field merchandis- 
ing staff and J. W. Laemmar of Foote, 
Cone & Belding, the BIPP advertis- 
ing agency, will make the first pres- 
entation at the Copley-Plaza Hotel 
in Boston Nov. 15 during a convention 
of the New England Bakers Assn. 
The meeting is scheduled for 7:30 p.m. 

At another meeting earlier the 
same day, Mr. Fay will explain how 
the program operates to help bak- 
ers locally. 

At Boston and all other cities on 
the itinerary there will be shown a 
special version of the film-slide pres- 
entation prepared for the recent 
American Bakers Assn. convention in 
Chicago. 

The next meeting will be held at 
Colorado Springs, Colo., Nov. 28, 
where the program will be outlined 
for members of the Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Assn. Accompanying Mr. Hop- 
kins at this and later western states 
presentations will be Arthur Vos, Jr., 
Macklem Baking Co., Denver, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Assn., 
and John Hunt, Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing. 

Four other meetings are scheduled 
tentatively in early December at 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Management and sales 
officials are being invited from all 
branches of the baking industry, al- 
lied trades and interested advertising 
apuaanaan 
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F. B. TOWNSEND, MIDWEST 
R.R. TRAFFIC EXPERT, DIES 


MINNEAPOLIS—Frank B. Town- 
send, 73, executive vice president of 
the Minneapolis Traffic Assn. and na- 
tionally known traffic expert, died 
Nov. 10 at a local hospital. He be- 
came ill Nov. 1, less than two weeks 
after celebrating his 73rd birthday 
Oct. 22. 

A native of Kirbyville, Mo., he 
entered railway service at 17 in the 
accounting and traffic departments of 
the Iowa Central Railway at Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. 

He saw service during the Spanish- 
American War in Cuba. 


Joins Midwest Railroad 


After his Spanish War service he 
joined the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway and Iowa Central as travel- 
ing freight agent at Indianapolis. 

He became commercial agent for 
the same lines, moved up to later 
become coal freight agent, adding the 
Chicago & Alton and Toledo, St. 
Louis & Western railroads. 

In 1911 he came to Minneapolis 
as assistant general freight agent 
of the M. & St. L., and in 1914 became 
its traffic manager. In 1917 he was 
elected vice president in charge of 
traffic. 

During World War I, when rail- 
roads were operated by the govern- 
ment, Mr. Townsend served with the 
railroad administration under R. H. 
Aishton, regional director at Chicago. 
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After the war he was reelected vice 
president of the M. & St. L. and from 
1923 to July, 1925, he was chief traffic 
officer for the M. & St. L. receiver. 

Mr. Townsend was then named 
director of the Minneapolis Traffic 
Assn., and during his regime the 
important cases which he has fought 
and won saved shippers millions of 
dollars. 


Saved Shippers’ Money 


One, which forced the railroads in 
1941 to absorb all switching charges 
on inbound freight, has saved coun- 
try elevators, shippers and the Min- 
neapolis market an estimated $280,- 
000 yearly. 

He was elected vice president of 
the association Jan. 3, 1946. 

On Jan. 22 of this year, the Traffic 
Club of Minneapolis honored Mr. 
Townsend at a testimonial luncheon 
at the Nicollet Hotel, attended by 
presidents and top officials of major 
railroads serving this area. 

He was a member of the Minne- 
apolis Athletic Club, the Interlachen 
Country Club and the Traffic Clubs of 
Minneapolis, Chicago and New York. 
He recently was elected a life mem- 
ber of the Union League Club of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Townsend is survived by his 
widow, a daughter, Mrs. J. H. Tillisch, 
Rochester, Minn., and two grandchil- 
dren. 
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SUPERIOR SEPARATOR CO. 
ASSIGNS SALES TERRITORY 


HOPKINS, MINN.—The Superior 
Separator Co. has announced a re- 
assignment of its sales personnel for 
flour mills, terminal elevators and 
malt plants. The reassignments be- 
came effective Nov. 1. 

Fred Douglass will handle such ac- 
counts in the metropolitan areas of 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and Pittsburgh. 

R. E. Krieger will handle accounts 
in the following metropolitan areas: 
Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Council 
Bluffs, Sioux City, Kansas City, 
Hutchinson, Lincoln, Omaha and St. 
Louis. 
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MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS 
DISCUSS SANITATION 


MINNEAPOLIS — The monthly 
meeting of the Associated Bakers of 
Minneapolis was held at the Hasty 
Tasty cafe here Nov. 9 with a discus- 
sion of bakery sanitation featured. 
J. J. Handy, of the local health de- 
partment, said that approximately 
90% of the bakeries in the area were 
in good shape regarding sanitation, 
according to the results of a self- 
survey in which the bakers of Minne- 
apolis had cooperated. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 











States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Nov. 6, 1948, 
(000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barly 

Baltimore ...... 1,26¢ ee es ee 
BOUEGND cs icvcuces 533 854 842 

pee eee 694 ee ee os 
DUIGER cecceccse ee ee o* 26 
EMR cecedvccces ee 340 ‘ 

.. eevee es 2,387 1,194 842 26 
Previous week 1,793 955 842 301 
Nov. 9, 1947 4,500 ee 10 5 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending Oct. 30, in thousand bushels: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Minneapolis 8351,078 265 29 13,286 6,434 
Duluth .... 591 512 742 113 5,763 2,699 
Week ending Nov. 6: 
Minneapolis 570 626 138 7 13,528 6,551 
Duluth 479 475 1,549 210 a, 694 2,964 
Week ending Nov. 13: 
Minneapolis 388 432 138 102 13,365 6,527 
Duluth 225 204 241 500 4,146 3,028 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.) (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 lb.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Chicago Mpls. Kans. wd St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family ........-sseccecee $...@7.05 $... a 10 $...@ oc $ee-@ «0s $7.16Q@7.25 
Spring top patent ..........+++.- 5. 1006. 10 coo@ o o@ sac 
Spring high gluten ............- o@ aoe ciiec 30 --@. coe cs 6. 60@6. 65 
Ge MENS hoes 6c ésccecevensess .@. 5.90 @6.10 --@. -+-@5.70 ;. 
Spring standard .......sccccscees 5.60@6-00 5.80@6.00 -@. «+. @5.60 6. isoe. 15 
Spring first clear ........sccceeee 5.25@5.60 5.40@5.75 ...@... «++-@5.40 5.60@5.65 
Hard winter family ............ re er re ee 5.90 @6.65 - @6.75 --,@... 
Hard winter short ..........++--. 5.44@5.60 «+-@... 5.25@5.40 -@5.50 es ae 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.30@5.50 ...@.., 5.15@5.35 -@5.30 5.95@6.00 
Hard winter first clear .........-. --@5.08 o0+@... 4.40@4.45 -@4.95 5.65@5.70 
Soft winter family .........+..+... ooo @ occ o@ woe ey eee --@5.45 ...@.. 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.28@6.65 «+-@..- 6.35@6.60 -@... 5.75@5.8 
Soft winter standard ............ 5.50@6.40 ...@... <6 ees +-@ ..- ooo @... 
Soft winter straight ............ 000 @ ace o0+@... 5.25@5.35 -@5.40 5.55@5.60 
Soft winter first clear ........... 4.90@5.70 ...@. @. --@5.30 5.20@5.2 
Rye flour, white ......-.seseeees 5.02@5.15 ...@4. 96 -@.., -@5.65 5.55@5.6: 
De Ge, MOE Sc 605s S0ctsacties 3.75 @4.45 - @4.40 -@... -+-@4.15 4.05@4.1 
DEPem SEAR., SUI ..ccccsccvser 5.80@5.90 5. 60@ 5.65 @. --@6.50 «+. @6.11 

New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring TAMA oi ccccccccccccsccces «--@7.35 $7.45@7.50 $...@... $6.60@6.95 $...@. 
Gori Bist GIG 2 cc ceccccsece 6.45@6.80 6.75@6.80 6.50@6.80 6.58@6.80 6. 65 @6. 90 
BOPIRe DORE sacccceccs : -@... 6.40@6.50 6.20@6.40 6.15@6.48 6.45@6.7 
COE oko acetcassionens 6. 10@ 6.30 6.30@6.40 6.10@6.25 6.10@6.43 6.35@6.6 
Spring first clear 5.75@5.90 5.95@6.05 5.70@5.90 5.85@5.95 6.05@6. 1 
Hara winter family ....cccccccs cone ‘ coe@ coo os @ coe o++@... 6.20@7.: 
Bee. WERERT GORE 2c cccccccsse 5.95 @ 6.10 6.00@6.10 6.00@6.25 5.75@5.80 5.90@6.3 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.75@6.00 6.90@6.00 5.80@6.05 5.65@5.70 5.80@6.2) 
Hard winter first clear .......... ooo @ ccc oo @ cee coe @ cee --@... 4.95@5.5 
Gert WSOP FTAMAMIF wi cicvcvecese Te ee «+-@... 17.34@7.40 «--@... 6.50@7.6 
Soft winter straight ............. 5.65@6.15 -+-@... 5.70@6.25 <P ae ‘. ee 
Soft winter standard ............ -+-@.. 5.25@5.45 ...@... -@... 
Soft winter first clear ........... @ TT) MITEL oT ooe@ 496053 
Rye flour, White .....ccscccccees 5.25@5.45 5.55@5.65 ...@... 5.35@5.45 56.80@5.9 
De ey SR Ace ca tne eened aes oO ewe «+, @... -@. 4.15@4.35 3.80@3.9 
DUGG, OTOR, WEIR io cccsisscves 6.19 @6.29 oo @ oce -@. -@6.11 @. 

Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipe: 

Family patent o O7.20 $...@ ose Spring top patent{.. $.. 


pre eree @6.39 -@.. 
Bakery grades ...... @6.25 -@. 
PORE cccccscevssess @6.78 ...@... 


Spring second patent] 
Spring first clear] .. 
Spring exports§ . 


Ontario soft winterst 
**In cottons, Fort William basis. {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. {Secondhand cottons 


-@8.60 $...@9.25 


-.@8.10 @8.75 
--@7.00 ...@... 
-@14.65 ...@. 

-@10.20 ...@.. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago _ Minneapolis 
Spring bran ....... $52.00 @52. $....@49.50 
Hard winter bran .. qe ee coon @ oo 
Soft winter bran .. ceee® cece coee@® sece 
Stand. midds.* 53.00@53.50 --@50.50 
Flour midds.{ ..... 57.50@58.00 «.-@56.00 
ROG GOR ccccccecse 58.00@59.50 -@59.00 
Buffalo Philadelphi 


Spring bran =“ 50@55.00 $61.00@62.00 
Soft winter bran ... ooo @® oo -@ 


Stand. midds.* 55.00@55. 50 59. v0@ 60. 00 
Flour midds.t 59.00@60.00 
Red dog .....ceeeee 63.00 @64.00 74. v0@78. 00 
Spring bran 
Toronto .....-666. $....@56.00 
qWinnipeg ......... -@49.25 


*Brown shorts. {Gray shorts, 


Kansas City 
$. 


47. 7.606 48. 00 
et . 


50.000 50.50 
o@ wees 


a 


Boston 


Sa ce 


@61.50 


-@. 
-@ 79.00 
Shorts 


$... 


+@58.00 
+ -@52.25 
{Fort William basis, 


st. — 


49. 386 50. 4a 


-@. 
52.10@53.10 
-@. 


Ft. Worth 
53.00 @54.0 


57.00@59.0 


‘Pittsburgh Atlanta 
$58.70 @59.00 rt. Te 
coe @ eee 58.00 @58.50 
58.70@60.00 -@ 
63.20@65.00 61.00@ 61.50 
67.20@69.00 occ e @ cece 
Middlings 


$....@62.00 
ek SeYP 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets in cents per bushel: 

















WHEAT 
7-—Minneapolis— ct Chicag . 7-——Kansas City— 
Dec. May July Dec. May July Sept. Dec. May July 
Sk BD caenavens 225% 219% 214 232 225% 212% 210% 222% 215% 2027 
Nov. 9 ......... 226% 219% 214% 232% 225% 212% 210% 222% 215% 202% 
Nov. 10 ......... 225% 218% 213% 231% 224% 210% 208% 221% 213% 201% 
Bee. BP a cvevews ~ HOLIDAY— 

WO, BE cecseses 226% 219% 214 232% 225 211% 209% 221% 213% 201% 
Wes. BS. aacisses 226% 219% 213% 232% 225% 211% 209% 222% 214% 201% 
r--CORN~ RYE OATS 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Mi poli Chicago Minneapolis 

Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Nov. 8 . 142% 146% 182% 179% 168% 72% 170% 168% 89% 77% 76% 73% 
Nov. 9 . 143% 147% 182 179% 167 170% 170% 169 81% 77 77% 737 
Nov. 10 . 142% 146% 179% 177% 165% 168% 168% 167 80% 76% 76% 731 
Nov. 11 , — - HOLIDAY 
Nov. 12 . 142% 145% 178% 175% 164% 167% 167 165% 80% 76% 76% 73% 
Nov. 13 . 140% 144% 177 174% 161% 165 164% 163% 80% 76% 76% 72% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted) on Nov. 


6, and corresponding date of a year ago: 





7—Wheat—, Corn—~ -—O — -—Barley— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 T9418 “947 1948 1947 
po errr rere 3,396 3,042 632 705 131 14 4 82 22 43 
BOSE cccccsccvsccses ° 689 ee TT es ee : es ee ee 
pee 7,138 8,017 352 88 3,266 3,336 165 106 948 864 
eee ee ee 552 es ee ee oe TT ee ee ° 
GSR. sevececcvnces 4,557 5,831 5,268 2,974 2,742 3,528 570 277 708 592 
pT ee eee 25,689 16,718 439 32 2,445 4,317 280 226 2,081 3,89% 
Si... ee 10,681 10,124 49 332 178 550 11 é 24 § 
Galveston 3,377 2,079 ee ee ee ee ee ° TT 
Hutchinson .........--. 13,127 12,903 és e® o* as 26 2 2 
Indianapolis 1,493 2,322 552 551 271 140 130 93 ‘ 
Kansas City ......... 36,026 34,477 522 §21 60 900 226 123 86 33 
Milwaukee ......... 1,025 281 236 90 29 430 2,976 4,69 
Minneapolis ......... 6,510 2,889 74 564 2,531 5,763 2,525 2,494 7,623 12,341 
New Orleans ..... 1,533 516 58 5 3 62 ee os ee 
oo Met, SPP eee eee 335 734 5 17 19 15 ee 1 2 2 
CD Sc aWeccicscese 17,593 9,581 518 659 723 1,636 55 377 94 48 
PU Bdeea see weenees 324 ee 263 339 44 31 ee ee 2 4 
Philadelphia ......... 1,434 2,721 80 74 273 535 56 2 252 22 
RE EE Se cvcsccoune 1,266 41 221 208 235 893 3 87 1 
SS eee 5,700 4,895 201 175 578 924 4 2 29 8 
i Me 2660.00 00808 6,679 5,752 1,040 160 587 914 50 33 § 
. sesso 7,857 7,704 ee +s 35 ee 1 9 
Canals 6 312 624 ee oe . 
GV Tcre rT t rr ee 551 185 ‘an 
BORD ccccccseces 156,050 132,043 10,510 7,315 14,115 24,208 4,106 3,785 14,980 23,636 
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MIDWEST SECTION, AACC, 
TOLD ABOUT AMINO ACIDS 


CHICAGO—Dr. M. J. Blish, Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Co., 
Rossford, Ohio, was the principal 
speaker at a meeting of the Midwest 
Section, American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, Nov. 1. His subject 
was amino acids and he stressed the 
importance of the development of 
methods of determination of amino 
acids because of the possibility of the 
fortification of cereal foods, the use 
of amino acids as flavoring materials 
and as a factor in the determination 
of packaged foods. 

Wheat flour is deficient in lysine, 
one of the acids, he said, adding that 
it is unlikely that for a long time to 
come it will be possible to provide the 
essential amino acids at a low enough 
cost for food supplementation. 

Monosodium glutamate, prepared 
from glutamic acid, is used extensive- 
ly by soup manufacturers and about 
6 million pounds are produced annu- 
ally in the U.S. Dr. Blish said that 
in its pure form, monosodium gluta- 
mate has a meaty taste but no odor. 

The next meeting of the Midwest 
Section will be held Dec. 6 and the 
speaker will be Dr. C. S, Boruff, tech- 
nical director of Hiram Walker & 
Sons, Inc., Peoria, Ill. His subject will 
be “Alcohol, Its Uses and Abuses.” 

D. B. Pratt, B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago, announced that a group 
of cereal chemists is being organized 
for those interested in the manufac- 
ture of prepared doughnut flour mixes 
and any persons interested are wel- 
come to participate. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FAO OFFICE FOR FAR EAST 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the Unit- 








ed Nations has announced that an 
FAO regional office for Asia and the 
Far East will be established in Bang- 
kok in the near future and will be in 
full operation early in 1949. The FAO 
regional representative for Asia and 
the Far East will be W. H. Cum- 
mings, a U.S. citizen born in Burma. 
Mr. Cummings, who is now in Asia, 
will go to Bangkok soon to make ar- 
rangements for opening his office 
there and for recruiting clerical and 
administrative officers. 


Market News 


(Contined from page 14) 


Last week sales volume took a tum- 
ble because normal carlot business 
was lacking, but now a greater num- 
ber of buyers—including broiler feed- 
ers, dairymen and dealers—have re- 
entered the market. 

Improved sales affected all types of 
feeds—principally dairy, poultry and 
hog feeds. Dairy cattle are off grass 
now, even in many parts of the South, 
and formula feeding is on an in- 
crease. Hog supplements, particular- 
ly, are moving at a better rate. Broil- 
er feeds and egg mashes are also im- 
proved sales items at the moment. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 57,888 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 60,216 tons 
in the week previous and 60,904 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 1,142,- 
673 tons as compared with 1,195,241 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Nebraska Survey Shows Soil Moisture 
Conditions Less Favorable Than 1947 


LINCOLN, NEB.— Soil moisture 
conditions in Nebraska fields seeded 
to winter wheat in the fall of 1948 
are less favorable than a year earlier, 
particularly in the western half of 
the state, the large winter wheat 
area, the State and Federal Division 
of Agricultural Statistics reported at 
the end of October. 

During the period Oct. 18 to 28, 
soil moisture tests were made in 208 
wheat fields compared to 198 in the 
fall of 1947. All tests were to the 
depth of 48 in. The average depth 
of soil moisture was 39.1 in., exclud- 
ing dry top soil, or approximately 5 
in. less than the 43.9 in. depth re- 
corded in the fall of 1947. 

Of the 208 fields tested, 140 were 
on continuous cropped land and 48 
on summer fallow fields. There was 
no significant difference in the depth 
of dry top soil in these two meth- 
ods of cropping, for in both the 
average depth of dry soil was slight- 
ly more than 3 in. In the fall of 
1947, dry top soil for non-fallow fields 
averaged 2.5 in. as compared with 1.0 
in. for summer fallow land. 

In most instances, summer fallow 
lands had a greater degree of mois- 
ture penetration than  non-fallow 
fields, showing an average depth of 
46 in. as compared with 35.8 in. for 
the continuous cropped land. In the 
survey conducted in the fall of 1947, 
fallow fields had an average depth 
of moisture penetration of 47.8 in. 
while non-fallow fields had only 41.4 
in., the survey stated. 

The degree of saturation was con- 
siderably higher in fallow than in 
non-fallow fields, especially in the 


second, third and fourth feet of the 
tests. In 68 fallow fields the second 
foot showed no dry soil, 7% slightly 
damp, 71% moderately wet and 22% 
wet. This is in contrast to tests 
made in the second foot of 140 non- 
fallow fields which showed 9% dry, 
22% slightly damp, 44% moderately 
wet and 24% wet. For the third foot 
of non-fallow land, 3% were dry, 8% 
slightly damp, 64% moderately wet 
and 24% wet. Moisture tests on non- 
fallow land in the third foot indicated 
20% dry, 30% slightly damp, 28% 
moderately wet and 20% wet. In the 
last, or fourth foot, in fallow land 
7% of the tests showed dry soil, 22% 
slightly damp, 36% moderately wet 
and 34% wet. For the fourth foot 
of moisture tests in non-fallow fields, 
34% were dry, 22% slightly damp, 
22% moderately wet and 21% wet. 

It was observed that in many 
fields, especially in the south, central 
and southwest districts, the top soil 
was extremely dry and loose and ap- 
parently had received little moisture 
since seeding; however, on Oct. 29 
and 30 after the survey was com- 
pleted, some rainfall was received in 
the eastern third and the western 
parts of the state, which will pro- 
vide some relief to those winter wheat 
areas. Very little precipitation was 
received in the central and south- 
west areas where the driest fields 
were noted. Unless additional mois- 
ture is received in these areas to pack 
the top soil, a dry, cold winter could 
possibly result in more than aver- 
age loss from winter killing and a 
loss from wind damage, the report 
concludes. 





CERES 





RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


SPRING WHEAT 
BREAD FLOURS 


CERES 
DURUM FANCY 
PATENT FLOURS 





Dependable 





Wire Us for Prices 


Prompt Shipment 


Samples Gladly Furnished 
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“MOSTLY PERSONAL 





E. C. Schmidt, 65, executive assist- 
ant, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, 
will retire Dec. 1. Mr. Schmidt joined 
Union Pacific at Los Angeles in 1927. 
He went to Omaha in 1929 as system 
director of the railroad’s news bu- 
reau. He was appointed assistant to 
the president in charge of public rela- 
tions in 1936 and executive assistant 
to the president in 1944. Mr. Schmidt 
has sold his home in Omaha and will 
live in Beverly Hills, Cal. 

3 

Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean and director 
of the department of agriculture at 
the University of Minnesota, con- 
ferred Nov. 12 at Chicago with Roy 
K. Durham, technical director of the 
Millers National Federation. 

e 

M. J. Davis, president, and M. E. 
Greiner, vice president, Hammond 
Bag & Paper Co., Wellsburg, W. Va., 
were guests of the company’s west- 
ern representative, J. O. Mickelson, 
at the recent Minnesota-Purdue foot- 
ball game in Minneapolis. 


Opening the quail hunting season 
in Missouri, Irven Linscomb of the 
Pioneer Bag Co., Kansas City, enter- 
tained a group of friends at his hunt- 
ing cabin near Osceola, Mo. Among 
the hunters were Ellis English, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., and Lewis Selders, presi- 
dent of Spear Mills, Inc., Kansas City. 


* 
Leslie N. Perrin, president and di- 
rector, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 


apolis, was in New York late last 
week. 
e 

T. H. Sherwood, vice president and 
general manager, Walnut Creek Mill- 
ing Co., Great Bend, Kansas, visited 
New York last week, accompanied by 
Mrs. Sherwood. 

* 

Saul Wooster, New York office of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., left Nov. 12 for a three weeks’ 
vacation in Florida. 

* 

Carol Merrill, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lloyd R. Merrill, Chicago, will 
be married Nov. 20 to William Reed, 
son of Mrs. Ernest Reed, Alton, III. 


Miss Merrill sang with the Victor 
Herbert musical “The Red Mill” for 11 
months, including nine weeks at the 
Civic Opera House and six weeks at 
the Blackstone Theater, Chicago, last 
winter. She met her fiance in St. 
Louis, while both were singing with 
the St. Louis Municipal Opera. Mr. 
Reed attended Washington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis and is now in his 
final year at Shurtleff College, Alton, 
Ill. The young couple will make their 
home in Alton, Ill. Mr. Merrill, 
father of the bride, is a member of 
the Chicago sales office of General 
Mills, Inc. 


Several of the Pillsbury executives 
had business in New York that co- 
incided with the date of the Yale- 
Princeton game Nov. 13. They in- 
cluded John 8S. Pillsbury, chairman of 
the board, Philip W. Pillsbury, presi- 
dent, who stayed over for the meeting 
of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, and Edmund P. Pillsbury, 
vice president in charge of the grain 
division, who piloted his own plane 
east. 


Thomas L. Brown, manager, durum 
division, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was a New York 
visitor the week ending Nov. 12. 

* 


Fred Wolf, Jr., president of the 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, 
visited the New York flour trade re- 
cently for a few days. 


J. A. Willis, Jr., vice president and 
general manager the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Willis during a 
recent eastern business trip. During 
his stay in New York Nov. 8-10, he 
called on the trade with J. H. Blake, 
local representative of the mill. 

a 

J. G. Dixon, director of sales, Wich- 
ita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., is on 
an extended trade trip in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

7 

E. B. Hackney, president, Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, visited 
with his sons, Blair and Richard, in 
Manhattan Nov. 13 and attended the 


Kansas-Kansas State football game. 
Mr. Hackney’s sons are students in 
the department of milling industry at 
Kansas State. 


Elmer E. Huffman, sales manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Mrs. Huff- 
man and their daughter Judy, have 
returned from Ohiowa, Neb., where 
they were guests of Mrs. Huffman’s 
family. 

* 


Dudley Russell, president of Duluth 
(Minn.) Universal Milling Co., was 
in Kansas City on business recently. 


Howard Chase, director of public 
relations, General Foods, Inc., was 
selected Nov. 16 as top public rela- 
tions man of the year. He received an 
award from the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America, Inc., meeting in 
Chicago. 

+ 


A son was born Nov. 12 to Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick M. Atkinson. Mr. At- 
kinson is president of the Atkinson 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. The son has 
been named John Frederick. 


R. W. Goodell and Mrs. Goodell, 
Wayzata, Minn., will leave Dec. 1 for 
La Jolla, Cal., where they plan to re- 
main until April 1. Mr. Goodell is the 
retired president of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

@ 

A. F. Anglemyer, second vice pres- 
ident and general sales manager, and 
T. M. Power, special sales represen- 
tative of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., were recent visitors 
at the Pittsburgh office of the mill, 
with E. J. Bermel, local representa- 
tive. 

@ 

Leslie A. Ford, president of the 
Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., made a 
business trip to Chicago recently. 


Louis M. Collins, Collins Baking 
Co., Montgomery, Ala., has retired 
from his baking business in that city. 
Mr. Collins has not announced his 
plans for the future and at present 
is at his farm, “Colonial Acres,” 
where he has a herd of Aberdeen- 


Angus cattle. Mr. Collins is a former 
president of the Southern Bakers 
Assn. 

¢ 


O. H. Robinson, Armour & Co. Re- 
finery, Chattanooga, Tenn., was in At- 
lanta on business recently and visite 
the offices of the Southern Bake: 
Assn. 

* 


William J. Colby, Ambrosia Cak> 
Bakeries Corp., Birmingham, Ale , 
chairman of the board of governor:, 
Southern Bakers Assn., and Earle ?. 
Colby, Ambrosia Cake Bakeries Corp , 
Jacksonville, Fla., were in Atlanta ‘ 
attend the Georgia Tech-Alaban 
football game Nov. 13. 

3 

Lue A. Hannah, Springfield, Mc , 
southern Missouri and north Arkar - 
sas representative for the Willia 
Kelly Milling Co., was a week-er 
visitor at the firm’s home office 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 

as 

Virgil Artman, Oklahoma Cit 
sales manager for the Acme Floi: 
Mills Co., is making a fortnight s 
trade trip through the Southeast. 

* 

Harry L. Stover, Custer City, Okla, 
president of the Packard Milling Co , 
has returned from a trip to nort 
Texas. 


» © 


Robert T. Howle, Amarillo, Texa 
sales manager for the west Texas a1 
New Mexico district for the soutli- 
western division of General Mills, Inc , 
made a recent trip to El Paso, Texas. 


Charles Robinson, Philadelphia rep- 
resentative of the Wells flour div'- 
sion of the International Milling Co, 
was taken ill suddenly while attenc- 
ing church recently. His doctor has 
ordered him confined to his home for 
about a month. 


orn 


Samuel B. Millenson, Philadelph 
representative of the Bay State Mil!- 
ing Co. for more than two decade 
was seriously injured last week in 
automobile accident near there. M. 
Millenson received first aid at tl 
scene from an unidentified motoris', 


— 




















EAST AND WEST MEET—In the picture at left, Stanley Langendorf, Lang- 
endorf United Bakeries, San Francisco, Cal., (second from left) talks over 
baking problems with three New Yorkers during the American Bakers Assn. 
convention. They are, left to right, Earl Weisbrod, Fleetwood Baking Co., 
and William S. Morris and Roy Dodson, both of the Enrichment Products Co. 
The second picture from the left shows one of the many informal conferences 
in the lobby of the Stevens. Left to right are Carl Pickering, Mrs. Conkling’s 





Bakery, San Diego, Calif.; E. Franz, United States Bakery, Portland, Ore ; 
Albert Gordon, Gordon Bread Co., Los Angeles and Walter Warrick, J. }:. 
Short Milling Co., Chicago. Left to right in the picture at the right are 
M. W. Oetting, Farm Crest Bakers, Detroit, Mich.; Howard Whitney, Rapii'- 
wax Paper Co., Chicago; Arthur J. Ellis, Farm Crest Bakers, Detroit ard 
J. E. Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., New York, discussing topics of interest ‘0° 
the baking industry brought up at the convention. 
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ARLY ARRIVALS—Shown in the picture at the left, arriving from New 
York on the special train for the American Bakers Assn. convention, are 
’, A. Lohman, Jr., lower step, General Mills, New York, and Arthur G. 
‘ackett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., New York. In the second picture from the 
ft are, left to right, W. J. Donnan, and C. L. Brooke, both of Merck & Co., 
‘ahway, N.J. Late election returns are the center of interest in the third 
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picture. Left to right are Fred Schoenlen, Cherry City Baking Co., Salem, 
Ore.; Grover Hillman, also of Cherry City, and Barney Evers, American 





Bread Co., Nashville, Tenn. Three arrivals from the Pacific Coast are shown 
in the last picture as they arrived at Chicago’s Northwestern station. Left to 
right are: K. L. Hollis, Anne Palmer Bakeries, Portland, Ore.; A. K. Jordan, 
Jordan Baking Co., Tacoma, Wash.; and H. G. Lightner, also of Anne Palmer. 





en was taken to Mercer Hospital, 
7 enton, where his injuries were diag- 
nosed as a fracture of the jaw, cuts 
c: the face and neck and bruises. He 
5 since been moved to Presbyterian 
spital in Philadelphia. 
2 

Paul H. Baum, vice president and 
director of sales, William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, spent a 
rt time in New Orleans recently, 
iting with the company represen- 
t-tive and calling on the trade. 


i. G. Dixon, director of sales, Wich- 
ita Flour Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
spent four days recently with Vic 
Wintermantel, Pittsburgh flour bro- 
ker, calling on the trade. 


DEATHS 


W. V. Dickinson, who was active in 
the New York flour trade for many 
years, died Nov. 11, at his home in 
Monticello, Ga. He is survived by his 
widow and a son by a former mar- 
riage. Mr. Dickinson was employed 
as a salesman by George A. Za- 
briskie about 1910. Later Mr. Za- 
briskie became head of the New York 
offices of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
and Mr. Dickinson was made office 
manager. He was active in flour trade 
circles and went into business for 
himself about 15 years ago, but be- 
cause of poor health later left New 
York and bought a farm in Georgia. 


— 


“wh 











Joseph Lang, father of Herbert H. 
Lang, president of Coulter & Coulter, 
Inc.. New York flour jobbing firm, 
died Nov. 10. Herbert H. Lang is 
widely known in the flour distribut- 
ing industry as former president of 
the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors and as a director of the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors. ; 


Mrs, Augusta Modeer, mother of 
Elmer Modeer, managing director of 
the St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Labora- 
tories, Inc., died at the home of her 
son in St. Joseph, Nov. 11. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEBER D. RUNK DIES 


NEW VIENNA, OHIO—Heber D. 
Runk, 51, for 20 years a New Vienna 
feed and fertilizer dealer, died Nov. 
3 after an illness of two and a half 
years, 








Senate Group Opens Hearings 
on Basing Point Price Decision 


WASHINGTON—At the opening of 
the Senate subcommittee hearings on 
the effect of recent Supreme Court 
decisions on basing point sales poli- 
cies and quantity discounts, Sen. 
Homer Capehart (R., Ind.,) read into 
the record a letter from Sen. Edwin C. 
Johnson (D., Col.) stating that he 
probably would head this subcom- 
mittee in the 81st Congress, thereby 
indicating that the investigation will 
not end as expected with the term of 
the 80th Congress. 


The Senate resolution under which 
this subcommittee is operating was 
urged by Sen. Capehart following 
Supreme Court decisions which ap- 
peared to have upheld Federal Trade 
Commission complaints that basing 
point sales policies, freight absorp- 
tion and phantom freight were illegal. 
Since that time the steel companies 
have been steadily abandoning basing 
point price schedules and adopting 
mill door prices. 

Involved in the controversy over 
the application of the recent series 
of high court decisions which have 
upheld the FTC is the delivered price 
widely used throughout U.S. industry 
and covering most every product sold 
in commerce on a national scale. 


Industry Witnesses Appear 


A long parade of witnesses from in- 
dustry which fear the effects of the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the ce- 
ment industry case have related to the 
senate subcommittee this week that 
the enforcement of the court’s ruling 
by the FTC would stifle competition 
and wreck the present pattern of in- 
dustry. Witnesses have told the 
committee that they are either 
unable to buy materials at competi- 
tive prices or that they are eliminat- 
ed from distant markets because they 
fear to absorb freight to meet compe- 
titive prices charged by sellers more 
fortunately situated freight-wise to 
their customers. 

On the other hand FTC officials 
have testified that uniform delivered 
prices which result from freight ab- 
sorption or phantom freight charges 
are only illegal when sellers conspire 
to use them to arrive at uniform 
delivered prices for the same com- 
modity. 


W. B. Wooden, associate general 
counsel for the FTC and leading gov- 
ernment authority on basing points, 
delivered prices and quantity dis- 
counts, asserted to the committee 
that legislative relief for the condi- 
tions against which industry com- 
plains would merely make price fixing 
conspiracies easier to conduct and 
more difficult for the government to 
break up. 


FTC Position Defended 


In defense of the FTC’s position in 
these matters, Assistant Attorney 
General Herbert Bergson joined Mr. 
Wooden in opposing any change in 
the present laws under which FTC 
has been proceeding. Mr. Bergson 
declared that to change the law to 
legalize freight absorption and deliv- 
ered prices would be premature and 
that the areas of lawful and illegal 
pricing practices are currently well- 
defined. 

Dissent even within the FTC was 
revealed with the Wooden testimony. 
Earlier two other FTC attorneys, 
Lynn C. Paulsen, assistant FTC trial 
counsel, and Allen C. Phelps agreed 
with Sen. Capehart that the law is 
confusing and businessmen cannot tell 
what pricing methods are legal. Mr. 
Paulsen stated that businessmen 
could only be safe from FTC action 
when they used a rigid f.o.b. mill 
pricing method. 


Complete Study Urged 


The hearings opened here last week 
with the testimony of John M. Han- 
cock, prominent industrialist and 
financier who urged the committee to 
make a complete and comprehensive 
study of the effect of the recent Su- 
preme Court decisions on U.S. indus- 
try. He described the effect of the 
FTC’s victory in these matters as 
providing a choice between the Bal- 
kanization of U.S. industry and free 
trade. 

So far witnesses before the com- 
mittee represented steel and other 
heavy industry groups where freight 
represents a consequential part of a 
delivered price. These groups are the 
most immediately and vitally affect- 
ed, although it is seen by informed 
observers that if the ban on the de- 





livered price is sustained and Con- 
gress fails to act to correct this con- 
dition, that every delivered price 
could be declared invalid. FTC offi- 
cials, however, decline to accept this 
conclusion and say that the FTC will 
never act in these connections unless 
it is clearly shown that the use of 
uniform delivered prices is the result 
of a price fixing conspiracy. 

Although the current investigation 
was sponsored by the 80th Congress, 
it is now by no means certain that 
the new Congress will drop the issue, 
particularly since Sen. E. C. Johnson 
(D., Col.) has displayed interest in the 
problem. Sen. Brien McMahon (D., 
Conn.) and at present minority mem- 
ber of the subcommittee appears to 
find that the results of the court’s 
ruling upholding the FTC position 
may have a marked effect on heavy 
industry located in Connecticut, and 
advocates legislation which will clear 
up the present confusion now con- 
fronting businessmen. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TWO JOIN PILLSBURY 
.RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


MINNEAPOLIS—Two additions to 
the staff of the department of scien- 
tific research and technical develop- 
ment have been announced by Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., it has been an- 
nounced by Dr. Frank L. Gunderson, 
vice president and director of the de- 
partment. 

Ralph A. Marmor, formerly a re- 
search chemist for the A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., joined the staff to 
conduct research on the processing of 
edible oils and their use in the food 
products manufactured by Pillsbury. 
Mr. Marmor has taken an active part 
in the affairs of the American Oil 
Chemists Society, and at present is 
chairman of the bleaching methods 
committee and on the color commit- 
tee of that organization. 

Lois A. Barr, who recently obtained 
a master of science degree in physi- 
ological chemistry from Ohio State 
University, will conduct research in 
the chemistry of edible fats and oils. 
Miss Barr studied extensively in this 
field. While working toward her de- 
gree she acted for two years as a 
graduate assistant in the physiologi- 
cal chemistry department at Ohio 
State, followed by one year as a re- 
search assistant at the school. 

Both will work under Warren H. 
Goss, associate director of the depart- 
ment, at the company’s newly ex- 
panded research laboratory in Minne- 
apolis. 
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THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Substantial flour bookings 
to chain bakers and the intermediate trade 
boosted last week’s sales volume in the 
Southwest to 85% of capacity, the best 
week's business since late in July. A 
healthier characteristic of the trading 
spurt was that bakers were more prone 
to forward bookings. Family business also 
was improved, but export sales were only 
fair. 

Although the weekly sales percentage 
figure fails to show it, daily sales rose 
above 100% of capacity on all but one or 
two days. The poor showing on those days 
was enough to drag the weekly figure be- 
low 100%. The percentage compares with 
48% the previous week and 32% a year ago. 

The improved tone of the flour market 
continued until late Nov. 12 when East 
Coast longshoremen went on strike. The 
strike resulted in an Association of Amer- 
ican Railroad embargo placed on the port 
of New York and this order probably will 
be extended to other Atlantic ports. No di- 
rect effect was felt in the flour trade 
initially, except for an easier tendency 
of wheat, but there is a threat that the 
strike may spread to the Gulf Coast and 
if that occurs and continues for any great 
length of time, it will have a far-reaching 
effect on flour business. The embargo ex 
cluded shipment of bulk grains or flour 
going to the army. This indicates that 
Production and Marketing Administration 
flour probably will move, but private ex- 
port flour shipments will have to be held up. 

takery flour buying by chains came from 
all sections of the country, but the most 
substantial orders were from the East, 
Southeast and Southwest. Several eastern 
chain bakers acquired round lots for 60- 
and 90-day shipment, the larger southeast- 
ern bakers booked about 60 days ahead 
and one southwestern chain placed orders 
through February. It was the most for 
ward booking by the bakery trade in sey 
eral months, 

Intermediate and smaller bakers, _ too, 
were in the market. Scattered orders ranged 
from 1,000 sacks up to near 10,000 sacks, 
but the majority of the business was for 
under 5,000 sacks. In addition, the small 
carlot business was much in evidence and 
added to the week's total. These orders 
came primarily from the Midwest, South- 
east and Southwest. 

Family flour sales were on the _ up- 
grade. A greater number of small orders 
placed by the southern trade was in evi- 
dence and the nationally advertised brands 
also were moving a little more freely. 

All in all, numerous mills in the South- 
west booked as much as three times ca 
pacity on several days last week. The 
buying spurt commenced late Nov. 5 and 
some mills reported heavy business Nov. 
5-6, but by the week of Nov. 8 nearly 
every important mill was experiencing an 
improved demand, 

Export bookings were slightly improved. 
Additional quantities were booked to Latin 
American countries, but the only European 
buyer in the market was the Netherlands 
which sought its December requirements. 
On Nov. 11-12 the Dutch booked in ex- 
cess of 200,000 sacks on the basis of $6.40 
or under, c. and f., Amsterdam, for 560- 
kilo Osnaburgs. Additional purchases were 
being worked at a basis 5¢ less on the 
following day. Date of the entry of India 
and Portugal into the market is still ques- 
tionable. 

Prices generally remained on an unsatis- 
factory basis. Though wheat costs were 
on the advance—a factor which stimulated 
demand—there was little change in the 
basis of important sales made last week. 
One slight point in favor of mills was 
a rising millfeed market. A good seasonal 
demand for feed plus the longshoremen’s 
strike on the East Coast stimulated both 
bran and shorts. 

Shipping directions were in good volume, 
keeping mills running at a healthy pace. 
Future running time was improved by 
the increased forward bookings, but gaps 
still remain where capacity was increased 
to meet wartime and postwar export de- 
mand. Slackening of export demand for 
flour as evidenced in modified purchases 
of PMA and switches of flour quotas to 
wheat by European nations is causing some 
concern in the milling industry. This con- 
cern was heightened by news of President 
Truman’s message to the European Co- 
operation Administration requesting a halt 
to the order which would have turned 
most of ECA’s procurement over to private 
interests on Dec. 1. Nevertheless when the 
weekly production figures are totaled, 
southwestern mills have thus far been able 
to keep running above 90% of capacity each 
week and are operating only about 400,000 
sacks behind last year’s record output by 
this time. 

The tone of the clears market eased 
when the longshoremen’s strike became an 
actuality. Without export interest, demand 
for clears was materially quieter. Prices, 
however, were as yet unchanged, but tend- 
ed to be heading for a decline. 

Quotations Nov. 13, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.25@5.40, standard patent $5.15@5.35, 


straight $5.05@5.20; 
flour $5.90@6.65 








soft wheat short 
patent $6.35@6.60, straight $5.25@5.35, cake 
flour $5.85@6.60. 

One mill reports domestic business active, 
six slow, three dull. 


Wichita: Mills operated five and one half 


clears or higher 


Texas: Flour demand last week continued 


of capacity in some cases, 


and all the buying was of a hand-to-mouth 
Operations generally 


Quotations Nov. 


plain $5.80@6.05, 


Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 459% 


delivered Oklahoma 


slow and supplies 





in the Southwest. The chain 


ideas of prices were 


raised the sales percentage by spring wheat 
the previous week 


mills represented 86% 
the week before. 


of capacity last week, 


97% a year ago. For the entire Northwest, 


88% the previous week and 93% 
standard patent $5.80 


clear $5.40@5.75, 
clear $4.70@4.90, 


Interior mills, including Duluth: 


most bakers continue 


good. Quotations Nov. spring top patent 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





$5.70@6.10, standard patent $5.60@6, first 
clear $5.25@5.60; family flour $7.05; hard 
winter short patent $5.44@5.60, 95% patent 
$5.30@5.50,. first clear $5.08; soft winter 
short patent $6.28@6.65, standard patent 
$5.50@6.40, first clear $4.90@5.70. 

St. Louis: Local mills say a little more 
confidence is apparent which resulted in a 
number of fair-sized round lots for 120-day 
shipment and also a good scattering of 
smaller parcels for prompt to 30-day de- 
livery. However, buying is not as general 
as expected. Demand for clears is rather 
slow. Offerings are rather light, with prices 
firm to a little stronger for the better 
grades. Jobbers report very little new busi- 
ness is being placed on the books. The trade 
in general continues to buy in small lots 
for nearby delivery, although a few car- 
lots were booked. Shipping directions are 
good. Prices are unchanged. 

Central states mills report practically no 
change from the past week. Inquiries are 
more frequent but very few bookings are 
being made. A few cars have been sold 
for nearby delivery, with a scattering of 
small orders for quick shipment. Shipping 
instructions are fair. Prices are about un- 
changed. 

Quotations Nov. 10, in 100-lb. cottons: 
family flour, top patent $5.45, ordinary 
$5.50; top hard $6.75, ordinary $5.50; bak- 
ers flour, cake $6.35, pastry $5.35, soft 
straight $5.40, soft clears $5.30; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.50, standard patent 
$5.30, clears $4.95; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $5.70, standard $5.60, clears $5.40, low 
protein $4.75. 

EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: The trade is showing more in- 
terest in buying flour. The aftermath of the 
election undoubtedly is more favorable from 
a buying standpoint than the uncertainty 
that prevailed beforehand and apparently 
is based on a belief that there will be 
more stability in the picture. In the opinion 
of many, the result will mean continued 
government support of prices on farm prod- 
ucts. First clears are in good demand with 
prices firm. Prices of all types of flour 
were steady, with a slightly rising tend- 
ency. While bakers are more adventure- 
some than they have been in making con- 
tracts, and bought fairly well into the 
future, the per unit volume is moderate. 
Domestic trade has shown somewhat of a 
pick-up. Export trade is only fair. 

Quotations Nov. 13, Buffalo: spring fam- 
ily $7.15@7.25, high gluten $6.60@6.65, 
standard $6.10@6.15, first clear $5.60@5.65; 
hard winter standard $5.95@6, first clear 
$5.65@5.70; soft winter short patent $5.75 
@5.80, straight $5.50@5.60, first clear $5.20 
@5.25. 

New York: Scattered flour sales for im- 
mediate shipment have formed the bulk 
of the local mill representative business. 
Buyers see no reason for heavy bookings 
and prefer to mark time, covering only 
nearby needs. 

Heavy chain bakery buying accounted 
for several hundred thousand sacks by one 
account and a smaller amount by another, 
the greater part of which was southwest- 
erns. Prices were far below the general 
range with shipping time the last half of 
December and first half of January. 

Orders on the books are not heavy and 
many mills are pressing for business. This 
still has not brought prices to levels that 
strongly attract buyers and a definite mar- 
ket or news trend, plus stronger consumer 
demand, seems necessary for round lot 
bookings. Quotations were practically un- 
changed from the previous week. 

Quotations Nov. 13: spring family flour 
$7.35, high glutens $6.45@6.80, standard 
patents $6.10@6.30, clears $5.75@5.90, south- 
western short patents $5.95@6.10, standard 
patents $5.75@6; high ratio cake flours 
$6.45@7.15, soft winter straights $5.65@6.15. 

Boston: Flour quotations are generally 
higher in the Boston market as buyers 
reentered the market on a comparatively 
large scale as measured by recent activity. 
Springs are unchanged to 65¢ higher while 
hard winters improved 5¢. Soft wheat flours 
responded to sharply increased demand by 
rising 15@20¢., 

After a careful study of the election 
returns most buyers were of the opinion 
that lower prices could not be reasonably 
expected in the light of the administra- 
tion’s existing policy on commodity prices. 
As a result, reports were fairly general 
of bookings sufficient to cover most large 
operators over a period of several months. 
As is customary the smaller buyers closely 
followed the pattern set by the large op- 
erators and accumulated supplies consistent 
with their anticipated needs. 

Jobbers of soft wheat flours reported a 
sharp increase in sales to small bakers 
which was explained as a combination of 
reduced consumer resistance and restocking 
of abnormally low inventories. 

Quotations Nov. 13: spring short patents 
$6.20@6.40, standards $6.10@6.25, high glu- 
ten $6.50@6.80, first clears $5.70@5.90, hard 
winter short patents $6@6.25, standards 
5.80@6.05, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.34@ 
eastern soft winter straights $5.70@ 
high ratio $6.50@7.10, family 7.34 












6.25, 
@7.4 

Philadelphia: The unsettled conditions 
which developed in the nation’s major 
security and commodity exchanges follow- 
ing the Truman victory at the polls are 
still being reflected in the local flour mar- 
ket by cooling the already small buying 
interest. 

With both stocks and grains behaving 
in unpredictable fashion, the feeling among 
the trade here has been that purchases 
might well be deferred until some degree 
of stability manifests itself. The reduced 
attention to flour has left the general list 
with a firm undertone and quotations on 
the individual grades are 5@10¢ sack above 
the comparable levels of a week ago, with 
spring high gluten and soft winter stand- 
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ard pacing the moderate upturn. 

These, variations were posted on the 
lightest type of business, the volume in 
most intances represents purchases of mini- 
mum amounts by those who believe that 
hand-to-mouth operations best suit their 
purposes at present. 

The lack of initiative to buy appears 
to be most pronounced among the smaller 
bakers and jobbers. It was pointed out 
that larger bakeries have expressed pur- 
chasing intent, but quoted prices were 
above what they consider attractive at 
the moment. As a result, few sales were 
consummated, 

Some mill representatives are expressing 
the opinion that regardless of the course 
of the market in the near future there will 
be an expansion of orders to replenish 
stocks which have been permitted to fall 
to low levels. 

Some establishments report that retail 
sales volume is definitely better than for 
quite a while, but most say it still leaves 
much to be desired. And other operators 
indicate they have been unaffected thus 
far. 

Those in the export trade say that ac- 
tivity there continues to be in the doldrums 
and a search of ship manifests covering 
the past week shows only token amounts 
of flour have left for foreign ports. 

Quotations Nov. 13: spring family $7.45@ 
7.50, high gluten $6.75@6.80, short patent 
$6.40@6.50, standard $6.30@6.40, first clear 
$5.95@6.05; hard winter short patent $6@ 
6.10, standard $5.90@6, soft winter stand- 
ard $5.25@5.45. 


Pittsburgh: Some mills booked flour or- 
ders before the price advance occurred. 
For three days the first of last week, flour 
sales were better than usual. Amounts sold 
to individual accounts were larger and 
also more accounts were sold. However, in 
one detail the sales pattern held firm. 
Commitments were made for 30 days in 
the majority of cases and no long term 
commitments were considered by flour pur- 
chasers. Sales of family flour were very 
large the past week. A mill representative 
whose office had a big sale of family pat 
ent in the entire district embracing parts 
of Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland and 
western Pennsylvania, stated that excep- 
tionally good promotion work accounts for 
this brisk sale, together with the fact 
that this is the time of year when family 
flour is in demand. Family baking in the 
small towns and rural areas is increasing. 

Family trade the past week far exceeded 
the corresponding week of 1947. Soft wheat 
flour sales were only average. Spring wheat 
flour sales led. However, a resume of many 
calls to mill representatives throughout 
the district disclosed that business expan- 
sion was not general. Some mill representa- 
tives report a very dull week of sales, as 
the over-all picture is varied. However, the 
feeling generally is very good, with the 
majority of flour men anticipating good flour 
sales and longer time commitments shortly. 

Quotations Nov. 13, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 100- 
lb. cottons: hard winter bakers standard 
patent $5.65@5.70, medium patent $5.70@ 
5.75, short patent $5.75@5.80; spring wheat 
$6.05 @6.23, medium patent $6.10@6.43, short 
patent $6.15@6.48; high gluten $6.58@6.80; 
clears $5.85@5.95; family patent, advertised 
brands $6.60@6.95, other brands $7@7.11; 
pastry and cake flours $5.50@6.55. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta: New business continues mostly 
in a narrow groove as buyers await more 
incentive to book for the future. The gen- 
eral feeling over the area is that unless 
something unforeseen forces the market up, 
interest will remain on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. However, there is the reported possi- 
bility that the market is creeping upward 
on buyers and that they are not aware 
of the over-all situation. Scattered cars 
are being purchased by bakers for filling 
purposes or because they do not feel suffi- 
ciently covered. Shipping directions are 
showing some improvement and are aver- 
aging pretty good. 

With few exceptions, wholesale grocers 
continue to purchase a car-at-a-time. Some 
are renewing old bookings, but chiefly for 
a 30- or 60-day period, with no interest 
in 90- or 120-day contracts. In numerous 
instances, however, a pretty good business 
is being done on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Cheap prices continue to be reported over 
the territory and there is expressed won- 
der of how mills can afford to make such 
low offers. Specifications are in line with 
sales, being slow to pretty good. 

Blenders are only covering to meet needs 
unless they are still protected by bookings. 
They describe outgo as fair, but are not 
pushed for running time, although they 
are ordering out flour in a regular manner. 

With the exception of family flour which 
remained steady, prices changed in an 
irregular manner. Spring patents advanced 
10¢ and southwestern patents 5¢. Clears 
moved up 5¢, while pastry and cake flour 
declined 5¢. 

Quotations Nov. 13: spring high gluten 
$6.65@6.90, standard, patent $6.35@6.65, 
short patent $6.45@6.75, first clear $6.05@ 
6.15; hard winter standard patent $5.80@ 
6.20, short patent $5.90@6.30, first clear 
$4.95@5.50; hard winter family $6.20@7.30; 
soft wheat family $6.50@7.60; soft wheat 
first clear $4.95@5.20; pastry flour $5.65@ 
5.85; cake flour $6.65@6.90; self-rising 12 
@13¢ sack over plain. 

New Orleans: Bakery flour business is 
increasing sharply and buying has developed 
some momentum. Mill prices are holding 
firm and this strength has encouraged con- 
siderable buying, with increasing interest in 
bookings for future delivery. Good round 
lots of hard winters are being worked and 
soft winters from central states are also 
being booked. Pacific Coast soft winters 
are still handicapped by the transportation 
costs, which are reflected in a price dif- 
ferential over central states. 

Cracker and cookie bakers’ ‘production is 
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up considerably, but firmness in mill prices 
is limiting their purchases. Bakers and the 
jobbing trade are easing off after a de- 
cided flurry of buying. Shipping directions 
are fairly active, but deliveries are ham- 
pered by the continued boxcar shortage. 
Export business is very quiet, with some 
exporters inquiring for round lots to cover 
sales. The Netherlands is most active in 
the European market. Business with Cuba 
and Latin Americas is dull. 

Quotations Nov. 13, carlots, delivered, 
packed in multiwall paper bags: hard win- 
ter bakery short patent $5.65@5.85, stand- 
ard $5.40@5.60, first clear $5@5.25; spring 
wheat bakery short patent $6.10@6.30, 
standard $5.95@6.10, first clear $5.60@5.75, 
high gluten $6.35@6.50; soft wheat short 
patent $5.65@5.80, straight $5.05@5.30, first 
clear $4.55@4.80, high ratio cake $5.95@ 
6.30; Pacific Coast cake $6.85@7.05, pastry 
$5.95@6.05. All barge shipments from Min- 
neapolis approximately 20¢ sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The flour market remained quiet, 
with wholesalers only picking up close-in 
requirements. One sales manager reported 
that during the week, when prices ad- 
vaneed, he pushed his accounts for some 
forward business at old levels, but was 
met by resistance all the way through 
the trade. He stated that no one seems to 
be going beyond Dec. 31. Another sales 
manager commented that the bakery trade 
seems to be waiting to find out what is 
soing to happen after the first of the 
year when the new Congress convenes. Mill- 
ing production was somewhat better, in 
iew of current grind for government ex- 
port. Prices advanced on the basis of a 
-'ronger wheat market. Family patent $7.20, 
bluestem $6.39, bakery $6.25, pastry $5.78. 

Portland: Grinding operations are on a 
lurger scale with Pacific Northwest mills 

ith more government bookings for export. 

‘owever, domestic trade is still quiet, with 

okings still on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Hiigher flour prices have net stimulated pur- 
chasing, with fewer contracts on the books 

an usual at this time of the year. Buy- 
crs simply are not booking far ahead, buy- 

¢ flour only as they need it. Government 

okings and army requirements keep mill 

erations going, but not to capacity. One 
large mill will re-open in another week, 
the strike having been settled. 

Quotations Nov. 13: high gluten $6.57, all 
Montana $6.41, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.15, bluestem bakers $6.35, cake $7.20, 
pastry $6.11, whole wheat 100% $5.85, gra- 
ham $5.50, cracked wheat $5.50. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Practically no export 
bookings are being made by Canadian mills, 
The situation is becoming rather desperate 
and many of the smaller mills in eastern 
Canada are facing shutdowns. So far they 
have managed to stagger along but are 
getting at the end of what bookings they 
had. Domestic demand continues slow. Quo- 
tations Nov. 13: top patent springs for use 
in Canada $8.60 bbl., seconds $8.10, bakers 
$8, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ 
added for cartage where used. For export 
to U.K., government regulation flour $14.65 
per 280-lb. for shipment to end of Decem- 
ber, Halifax or St. John. 

There is not much demand for winter 
wheat flour in domestic outlets. Biscuit 
manufacturers are cutting their production 
20 to 30%. There is no export demand. 
Quotations Nov. 13: $10.20 bbl., second- 
hand cottons, f.o.b. Montreal; export $5.40 
bbl. jutes, f.a.s. seaboard. 

Winter wheat is available but demand is 
limited. Quotations Nov. 13: $2.20 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping points. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 


flour last week was on an exceedingly 
small scale, with the U.K. the only destina- 
tion for the less than 3,400 bbl. reported 
sold for export. Domestic trade is moderate, 


and mills are operating fairly well to ca- 
pacity. There are ample supplies of wheat 
which are moving freely, both for domestic 
requirements and export position. Quota- 
tions Nov. 13: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary $9.25 cottons, second 
Patents $8.75, second patents to bakers 
$8.25, 

Vancouver: Export business was generally 
quiet for western shippers during the week, 
and very little new business could be con- 
firmed. Inability of some of the smaller 
western mills to meet offerings from U.S. 
mills around the Pacific was reported in 
trade circles here, 

It was also reported in western flour cir- 
cles that a large number of the smaller 
western mills had made a submission to 
the government asking for a subsidy in 
order that they could compete with Amer- 
ican plants. This submission is reported 
to have declared that under the present 
wheat board price setup the small mills 
could not continue operating. What action 
has been taken on_the submission is not 
known, but it is understood that some of 
the Plants have already ceased milling. 
This reduction in operations was reflected 
here during the week when millfeed prices 
were boosted a dollar a ton despite the 
limited demand. 

The Chinese government was reported in 
the Canadian market during the week for 
two cargoes of flour for Shanghai. Ship- 
pers countered with an offer of part wheat 
and part flour, but this was not accept- 
able and the deal was off. It is also re- 
ported in trade circles that shippers un- 
derstood the flour would be paid for in 
paper” money and this held no attraction 
to exporters in view of the current Chinese 
credit situation. The Philippine Islands 
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market continues out of the picture, al- 
though there are still conflicting reports 
about stocks there. 

The Greek S.S. Meandros, chartered for 
a full cargo of Canadian flour for Pakistan 
under the wheat board deal, has been in 
port all week loading some 8,900 long 
tons for discharge at Karachi. This is the 
first full cargo of flour to be loaded here 
in a number of years. 

Domestic demand continues only fair 
although some improvement for the holi- 
day trade is expected. Stocks in dealers’ 
hands are sufficient for immediate needs. 
Prices are holding at ceiling levels. Cash 
car quotations for 98’s cottons as of Nov. 
13: first patents $9.15 with $9.65 for small 
lots; bakers patents $8.65. Western pastry 
flour to the trade is $9.95, with eastern 
cake flour quoted at $13. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Nov. 4, 1948, (000’s 
omitted): Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 

Port Arthur .. 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 3,683 ee 187 51 
CREPGRT § cccices 98 oe 1 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators ...... ee 102 2 25 1,224 


19,401 3,572 6,704 7,544 





Totals ........ 23,285 3,573 6,917 8,819 
Year ago ..... 20,488 2,272 17,318 10,750 
Receipts during week ending Nov. 4: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 4,589 673 2,285 1,771 
Pacific seaboard . 1,039 se 36 
Int. public an d 
semi-public ele- 
VECOTS ciscccce 13 ee 14 121 





Totals ........ 5,640 573 2,334 1,891 


Shipments during week ending Nov. 4: 
Ft. William-Port Arthur— 


EMMO ci cnsecie 4,631 580 1,087 1,342 
(| ererreee ° 46 5 235 143 
Milled or 
processed ... ee ee 73 38 
Pacific seaboard— 
Ocean ........ 1,055 oe ee ae 
Rail ..... 6osee 31 oe 38 7 
Other terminals* 12 ee 22 12 





Totale .cccocee 5,775 585 1,455 1,543 
Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Nov. 4, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 54,936 17,434 21,320 20,468 


Pacific seaboard . 7,965 oe 306 62 
Churchill ....... 4,468 ee ee os 
Other terminals* 196 2 112 1,265 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Nov. 4, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 42,457 4,626 17,356 17,223 
Pacific seaboard . 5,780 ee 477 139 
Churchill ..ccse- 4,315 ee es ee 
Other terminals* 209 2 177 405 

*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Nov. 6, 
1948, and Nov. 8, 1947, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in bushels (000’s 


omitted): Canadian 
7-American— ein bond-— 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 

, 8, 6, 8, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Wheat ...... 201,194 162,046 2,462 4,174 
Ge coctcsee 11,972 8,169 ee eo 
GOP scesens + 15,317 26,107 854 ee 
BE s6evevees 4,324 4,287 1,041 10 
Barley ...... 19,420 29,354 26 5 
Flaxseed 24,650 9,514 ee ee 


Soybeans .... 10,592 12,073 oe ee 

Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets Nov. 6, (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat 45,000 (none); corn 
38,000 (395,000); oats 795,000 (none); rye 
none (182,000); barley 2,000 (none). 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Nov. 6 and 13: 
BRAN— Nov. 6 Nov. 13 
November $....@ 46.75 $46.50@ 46.65 


December - 45.50@ 46.00 «+ @*45.65 
January ..... - 44.35@ 44.10 ....@*44.50 
February ..... «+++@*44.25 44.00@ 44.50 
BERSOM 2 cccces - 44.25@ 44.50 44.00@ 44.50 
ROG secicccre 42.25@ 43.00 eee @*42.50 
SHORTS— 
November $49.70@ 50.00 $49.25@ 49.80 
December 47.75@ 48.50 48.00@ 48.90 
January ...... 47.00@ 47.50 47.50@ 48.40 
February ..... 47.50@ 48.25 48.25@ 49.15 
March ........ o+++@ 48.40 49.00@ 49.75 
MOT cccsvese 48.50@ 4950 49.50@ 560.00 
Sales (tons) .. 1320 1,080 
*Sale 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 30, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 


Minneapolis e aes ‘a 12,990 14,730 

Kansas City .. 1,320 2,730 5,640 8,280 

Milwaukee .... 60 eve 4,230 5,430 
Week ending Nov. 6: 

Minneapolis ese --» 12,000 14,880 

Kansas Gity .. 1,920 2,250 6,180 6,540 

Milwaukee .... 30 eee 3,740 4,890 
Week ending Nov. 13: 

Minneapolis 12,330 14,130 


Kansas City .. 2,520 2,700 6,210 5,760 
Milwaukee... coe 4,790 3,150 4,560 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


* 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 
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NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE © 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WANT ADS 


v v .- 


Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%4¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 























| HELP WANTED 
v | annenmar ea mee ommend 


WANTED — MILLER FOR 1,200-CWT. 
southwestern mill in city of five thousand. 
Address 9728, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


SALESMAN WANTED—TO COVER WEST 
central Minnesota and northeastern South 
Dakota selling flour, feeds, ete. Give 
full details about yourself and your sales 











record. All replies confidential. Green's 
Milling Co., Morris, Minn. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER — EXPERI- 


enced in all phases flour milling process 
and equipment. Must have knowledge of 
mill, equipment layout and mill con- 
struction. Large, well established nation- 
al food concern in New York City. Salary 
commensurate with experience. State age, 
experience and salary expected. Address 
9701, The Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver 
St., New York 4, N. Y. 


SALESMAN WANTED 
IOWA TERRITORY 


We are anxious to receive appli- 
cations from experienced flour 
salesman to cover Iowa terri- 
tory selling TOWN CRIER 
flour to jobbers and bakers. 
Compensation—salary and ex- 
pense, plus commission. Real 
producer can earn substantial in- 
come. Trade acquaintance and 
successful sales record in Iowa 
or near-by territory desirable. 
Please give full details about 
yourself and your sales record in 
first letter. All replies confiden- 
tial. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR 
MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. N. Kansas City 6, Mo. 








Private Exports 





(Continued from page 9) 


the export business to private trade. 
It is doubted that Mr. Hoffman can 
seek refuge behind the legislative 
order of the 80th Congress and will 
have to make his policy conform to 
that advocated by Secretary Brannan. 

While the President’s letter is not 
viewed as a firm directive to re- 
verse the ECA policy, it seems a fore- 
gone conclusion that the wishes of 
Mr. Brannan and his operating staff 
will prevail. It can be said with cer- 
tainty that they want to return the 
export business in grains to CCC. 

Their attitude regarding the flour 
export business is not so clearly de- 
fined but leans to a return of that 
business to CCC in regards to ECA 
and cash buying countries outside 
of Latin America and the Philip- 
pines. 

Prominent government officials re- 
port that the President’s letter indi- 
cates that the wheat and corn ex- 
ports will be returned to CCC by 
Jan. 1, 1949. Disposition of private 
trade forward sales contracts, some 
of which extend into the first quar- 
ter of 1949, can be either com- 
pleted by the vendors or transferred 
to COC. 

There is no reason to believe that 
CCC will be lenient, in regard to ex- 
ports to the cash buying nations 
which include India, Portugal, Egypt 
and South Africa. One of the explana- 
tions given by U. S. Department of 
Agriculture officials concerning the 
administration move for the reversal 
of the export policy is that private 
sellers have been pre-empting the 
lower cost ports and are complicat- 
ing the export problem with their 
competition with the government in 
regard to transportation. 

There is a slim chance that the 
flour export business to ECA na- 
tions, India and the other cash buy- 
ing areas except Latin America may 
remain in private commerce. This 
situation is clouded by the attitude 
of the milling industry itself. 

According to reports obtained here 
there is divided opinion among the 
mills about this matter. Some mill- 





SITUATIONS WANTED 














Vv 
CONNECTION SOUGHT WITH RELIABLE 
mill by experienced sales and export man- 
ager. Address 9747, The Northwestern 
Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kan- 


sas City 6, Mo. 


SALESMAN, EXPERIENCED, COVERING 


Potomac States, wishes connection with 
mills making spring, Kansas and soft 
wheat flours; also ryes. Knows jobbing 
and wholesale business. Box 2912, Balti- 
more, Md. 


HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis: a 
ecard file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








WANTED—POSITION AS MILLER, LARGE 
or medium-sized mill. 30 years’ practical 
experience with hard and soft wheat, 
rye and buckwheat. Can deliver satis- 
faction. Now employed as second miller 
in 600-bbl. mill. Correspondence solicited. 
Address 9703, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED — POSITION AS SALESMAN— 
Flour and millfeeds, pool and _ straight 


cars, bakery and family trade, New York 
State. Twenty years covering state and 
know all the trade. Have proof of my 
sales in writing from former employer. 
Address 9750, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 
EXPERIENCED ACCOUNTANT IN GRAIN 
and milling is seeking an opening. Fa- 
miliar with all phases of grain and mill- 
ing accounting. Capable of taking com- 
plete charge of accounting department. 
Twelve years’ experience. Available imme- 
diately. Address 9756, The Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v } 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
. EB. Hagan, 1522 BEB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 














ing interests are believed to welcome 
a restoration of the CCC monopoly 
since it will drive the grain industry 
out of the flour export business. 
Recent sales of flour to the Italian 
government by grain firms have met 
with disapproval from important 
segments of the milling industry 
which prefer to deal with the govern- 
ment rather than permit the grain 
export interests to intervene in this 
field. 
No Change in Policy Yet 

At ECA there has been no formal 
change in policy and none is expected 
before the ECA boss meets with the 
President. However, it appears un- 
likely that Mr. Hoffman will be able 
to withstand pressure from the Bran- 
nan contingent and will accept any 
decision the politically strong agri- 
cultural department head will make. 
Should Mr. Hoffman decide to fight 
for the slim legal authority which 
he now has it appears to observers 
that his life as the ECA chief would 
be a short one. 

Conferences between a group from 
the grain export trade and Secretary 
Brannan are considered as polite for- 
malities which will not deflect the 
USDA from its goal of the restora- 
tion of the export business to CCC. 
It is barely possible that the gov- 
ernment might bestow oats and grain 
sorghums to the private trade, but 
that action would be so inconsequen- 
tial as to be virtually meaningless 
since corn will steadily assume major 
importance in the feed grain export 
market. 

The prompt administration action 
after the election is seen as an index 
of things to come along other fronts 
in which the grain trade is involved. 
Probabilities are that the govern- 
ment as soon as Congress meets will 
move to bring the commodity mar- 
kets under investigation with strict- 
er controls over their operations. 

Analysts are ascribing the admin- 
istration’s election victory to the 
fight the grain trade made on the 
CCC charter in regard to the own- 
ership of real property. Little time 
is being lost by the administration 
in rewarding its politically wise ad- 
visors and less time will be lost in 
penalizing the losers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ASTORIA, ORE., STRIKE ENDS 
ASTORIA, OREGON — The 3%- 

month-old strike of employees at the 

Globe Mills division of Pillsbury Mills, 

Inc., was settled with an increase in 

pay conforming with those in effect 

in other mills of the Pacific North- 
west and signing of a local contract. 

Fumigation of the plant took place 

over the week-end and other neces- 

sary details will be taken care of 

soon. The mill will be started Nov. 22. 








Tennessee. 





OPPORTUNITY IS KNOCKING 
AT YOUR DOOR 


Real opportunity for the right man with a little capital. For 
Lease—the Giessing Flour Mills, Farmington, Mo. Capacity 
800 cwt. 24 hours, Diesel power, 100,000 bushel elevator stor- 
age. We will lease for five years at the end of which time the 
mill is yours. We will take all of the patent flour you can 
make. You can export your clears or cutoff, sell your mill- 
feed locally at a good price and will have no worries regard- 
ing the sale of your products. 
Royal, Barry-Carter Mills, Inc., P. O. Box 58, Nashville, 


For further details, write 








November 16, 1948 


K.C. BAKER-ALLIED CLUB 
TO HEAR KENNETH JAMES 


KANSAS CITY—Kenneth V. 
James, business specialist, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Kansas City, 
will be speaker at the Nov. 22 lunch- 
eon meeting of the Midwest Bakers 
Allied Club of Kansas City at the 
President Hotel. The title of his talk 
is “The Grain Trade Looks at Euro- 
pean Recovery” and Mr. James will 
discuss export flour and grain pros- 
pects and the potential market ef- 
fects. 

Mr. James has been associated with 
international trade work in the De- 
partment of Commerce for several 
years. He holds degrees in economics 
and law, attending the U.S. Naval 
Academy and the University of Ala- 
bama. 

Members of the flour and grain in- 
dustries are invited to hear Mr. 
James, whether members of the club 
or not. Reservations may be made 
with Ruth Ann Smith, secretary, at 
Grand 8725. 

Members whose birthdays fall in 
November and December will be hon- 
ored at the Nov. 22 meeting. They 
are: 

Herman C. Barton, Columbia Bak- 
ing Co., Columbia, Mo.; Fred E. Bee- 
man, J. S. Dillon & Sons Bakery, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; Frank J. Ber- 
genthal, Brolite Co., Chicago; Charles 
R. Boyle, H. D. Lee Co., Kansas City; 
Clinton L. Brooke, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N.J.; W. M. Clifford, for- 
merly Continental Baking Co., Kan- 
sas City; Oscar T. Cook, Standard 
Milling Co., Kansas City; Benjamin 
D. Crissey, C. J. Patterson Co., Kan- 
sas City; L. J. Felton, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., Kansas City; Edward 
Heinz, Food Materials Corp., Chicago; 
A. M. Hillner, Paniplus Co., Kansas 
City; Earl V. Kruger, Hutchinson, 
Kansas; Harry B. Lilly, Gooch Mill- 
ing Co., Lincoln, Neb.; Ed J. Long, 
Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., Inde- 
pendence, Mo.; Richard F. McMahon, 
R. F. McMahon Co., Chicago; Harold 
Meeder, Waxide Paper Co., Kansas 
City; R. L. Nafziger, Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp., Kansas City; Roland W. 
Selman, Jr., C. J. Patterson Corp., 
Kansas City; B. Donald Trout, Trouts 
Holsum Bakery, Boonville, Mo.; Tracy 
C. Weltmer, Weltmer Investment Co., 
Kansas City; L. A. Williamson, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Chicago; 
A. M. Willson, the Bettendorf Co., 
Bettendorf, Iowa; Charles R. Ballew, 
Marathon Corp., Kansas City; Arthur 
J. Bamford, Bakers Weekly, Chicago; 
Robert A. Brooks, C. F. Downey Box 
Co., North Kansas City; John L. W. 
Broomall, Shellamar Products, Kan- 
sas City; William M. Ely, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Kansas City; H. C. French, 
Sherman Paper Products, St. Louis; 
Boyd Houston, Standard Milling Co., 
Kansas City; Walter J. Kuckenbeck- 
er, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Kansas City; Dell Porter, Hachmeis- 
ter, Inc., Kansas City; Bryce B. Smith, 
General Baking Co., Kansas City; M. 
A. Sticelber, the Quik-Seal, Inc., 
Kansas City; William Stoneman, Jr., 
Paniplus Co., Kansas City; Leonard 
B. Weislow, Chicago Metallic Mfg. 
Co., Chicago; J. A. Willis, Jr., Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City; 
George G. Young, Sperry-Young-Ke- 
van, Inc., Kansas City. 





———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SUNSHINE STRIKE ENDED 


NEW YORK — The strike at the 
Long Island City plant of the Sun- 
shine Biscuit Co. ended Nov. 13 with 
wage increases granted of 8%¢ to 
1746¢ an hour. The unions had sought 
raises of 25¢ an hour. 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 

















“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


‘hat for more than sixty years has 
tood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


q Wellington, Kansas 


— 


“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 














to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 








933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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Feeds that has everything to make it a fast- 
peelonptete MEeLb T=) Coy eet-yadelbbi lob tele MMB o)desticoesled ctele mm b tele 
A seventy-eight year record proves it. There’s 
another important advantage. You buy your 
Flour, Cereals and Feeds from one source and 
can have them shipped to you in a mixed car. 
That means a balanced inventory and lower 
inventory investment. 


Write today—now—for more facts 

about VICTOR Fiour, Corn Products, 

Cereals and Feeds .. . and for 
VICTOR prices. 





FLOUR CORN PRODUCTS CEREALS FEEDS 
Family Flour Corn Meal Farina For Poultry 
Cake Flour Hominy Grits Dark Wheat For Hogs 
Whole Wheat Cereal For Cattle 

Flour For Sheep 


Pancake Flour 


NEBRASKA 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 








Oklahoma City, Okla. 





—— 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 








RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 












Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@ 





Leng Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —“’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 

















MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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T he St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van | 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 








Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 


























NEW OGILVIE MILL - CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLGUR 
PER DAY. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 


tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


THe OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS (initto 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 
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our Specialists 
help YOU... 


...A Woods representative is more than a 






salesman—he is an expert in the designing, 






manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 






He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 






product is packaged and branded . . . efficiently 






. +. economically . . . attractively. Consult your 











packaging operation! 






Woods specialist about any phase of your 
3 
| ¢ 


‘== ; Jute and Cotton BAGS 


al WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Montreal * Toronto * Ottawa ¢ Welland * Winnipeg ¢ Calgary 





ia ‘ 
‘ 
+ 
# 


















x Makers of the famous Woods Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing; 
Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robes and other rugged equipment for life in the Great Outdoors. 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” / ° St 
ciate: "Wout SE: MARY'S, ONTARIO, CANADA James Michardson & duns 
Z / M 


/ T é oa 








Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 3348S 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 




















+ 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 





; Z ALL 
“HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal S . USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operati Mills at 
Whuet-Beessietan Sieaniete te Minatiohe, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


+ ry 
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PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 
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M The best baking wheats from four 





leading wheat states flow to the Page 
Mills at Topeka . 


of superior flour quality at all times. “1 


- »- your assurance 








—— PEAK STANDARD 


FLOUR QUALITY 


Like a mountain peak towering over 
its fellows, SUPER-FLOUR quality 
stands out. A fine short patent from 
selected hard winter wheats of proven 
baking merit, SUPER-FLOUR is a 
sound foundation for a top-notch loaf. 
The extra baking values of SUPER- 
FLOUR are easily evident to the 
baker and bread buyer alike... and 
you'll like the way this superior flour 
adapts itself to your shop procedures. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 









































REC.U.S.PAT.OFF. 














Quality Millers Since 1879 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 

















PRS ANDREW v. HUNT-1899 





For almost 50 years this company 
has consistently followed the policy 
of making good flour and selling it 
on its merits, valuing actual worth 
to the consumer above all else. 
That’s the kind of flour that builds 
repeat business for the flour dis- 
tributor. Try POLAR BEAR and 


see for yourself. 


FOUNDED BY 









Nov 
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With the Distributor 





(Continued from page 42) 


quite often do a great deal of this 
type of promotional work. It is with 
this effort that distributors should 
cooperate. 

For instance, the Millers Long 
Range Program provides an excel- 
lent example of how distributors may 
cooperate with an advertising cam- 
paign. The program itself goes much 
farther than magazine advertising, 
and provides innumerable avenues of 
cooperation on the part of the dis- 
tributing industry. In this way the 
whole effort will become more pro- 
ductive, and aid millers and distrib- 
utors alike. 


A Surprising Survey 
Cc 
Surprising to us was a survey re- 
cenily completed by “Food Topics” 
ind cating that combination-grocery 
sto es handled only 37% of the food 
cor sumed in the U.S. in 1947. While 
thi. was a slight increase over the 
previous year, nevertheless we 
tho ight the figure would be higher. 
1e reasons, however, are obvious 
as )rought out in the survey. Farm- 


ers consume much food that is raised 
on ‘heir own land, and this, of course, 
never goes into commercial channels. 
Other places in which grocery stores 


become by-passed are hospitals, many 
government institutions, public eat- 
ing places and the like. 

However, from the standpoint of 
the independent flour distributor, it 
is good to know that the survey did 
show a slight gain in the volume of 
business done by the combination- 
grocery stores during the past year. 
There is undoubtedly room for fur- 
ther improvement, and this calls for 
the concentrated attention of all dis- 
tributors. Improved merchandising 
practices are probably the best an- 
swer to the problem. 


Pricing Practices in Doubt 
fe) 


According to a recent summary by 
the Research Institute of America, 
Inc., approximately 120,000 business 
firms in this country, to which list 
are added more than 36,000 whole- 
sale distributors, may be pricing their 
products illegally. This is due to re- 
cent decisions by the U. S. Supreme 
Court upholding various actions by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

The Robinson-Patman Act is the 
basis of this situation, and especially 
that section of it which forbids dis- 
criminatory pricing. Apparently the 
FTC has broadened its interpreta- 
tion of this bill to include the price 
basing point system. That is the pri- 
mary difficulty of the present situ- 
ation, and no one seems to have the 
answer to it. 

Until the matter becomes more 
clearly defined, apparently all busi- 
ness can do is to operate to the best 
of its knowledge not to violate any 
Provisions of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, and to study its provisions close- 
ly so that they may be complied 
with. Certainly further explanations 
are needed from the FTC and the 


courts. 


Distribution More 
Important 
0 


It was recently predicted before 
the Boston Conference on Distribu- 
on that the role of distributors 
will become more important in the 
U.S. than it has ever been in the 





past. That is particularly true of the 
flour milling industry, for with a 
probable -decline in export demand, 
distribution in this country will be- 
come more important as time goes on. 

While previous methods of flour 
distribution have been reasonably 
satisfactory, nevertheless there is 
room for improvement to meet the 
demands of the fdture. Flour job- 
bers and wholesale grocers, for in- 
stance, can materially improve the 
actual handling and delivery of the 
product in their businesses, which, in 
turn, will aid their retail customers 
and meet the competition of chain 
stores. 
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As flour brokers and jobbers main- 
tain or increase the efficiency with 
which they represent mills, they will 
find their positions strengthened, and 
meet with less direct competition 
from mills. We know very well that 
many will say that this is merely a 
theory, but there is much truth be- 
hind it. Mills are looking for the best 
possible type of distribution, and they 
will place their output where they 
find it. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE~—— 


STREITMANN EXPANDS 


LOUISVILLE, KY. — The new 
Streitmann Biscuit Co. plant here is 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 
SELECTED HARD 
SPRING WHEAT. 


PURITY FLOUR 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


PURITY FEOUR 


See, 
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expected to be ready by Jan. 1, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
M. F. Bowlby, manager. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N.Y. RETAIL BAKERS PLAN 


"49 CONVENTION MAY 8-10 


NEW YORK—The New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers will hold its annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Seneca, Rochester, 
May 8-10, 1949, according to a re- 
cent announcement by Percy M. 
Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York, secre- 
tary of the association. 











MILLED FROM THE WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS - "LAKURON” 









WORLD 
STARS 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


PURITY 
STERLING 


THREE 









WIDE POPULAR 
GREAT WEST 
MAITLAND HURON 


oR Comms i tolalctctam aclslek Me late Ml avial hmm @lel i 


FLOUR 


TORONTO, CANADA 


BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 
CROWN OF GOLD 
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101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "5r}° 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 


-' 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Mn 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 





Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


THEO. STIVERS 


Broker 


FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


1527 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ill. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


Carvin Hosmer, Sto.te Co. 


Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 





P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








"i. of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


780-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Tanner - Evans = Siney 


Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Domestic and Export 





25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 











W. H. SCHNEIDER 


Company 


- 


428 Dwight Bidg. ° Grand 7751 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


























































A woman called up for jury duty 
refused to serve because she didn’t 
believe in capital punishment. Try- 
ing to persuade her, the judge ex- 
plained that capital punishment was 
not involved in the case: “This is 
merely a case where a wife is suing 
her husband because she gave him 
$1,000 to pay down on a fur coat and 
he lost the money in a poker game.” 

“T’ll serve,” she said. “I could be 
wrong about capital punishment.” 


¢7¢¢ 


Two buzzards were lazily soaring 
over the desert when a jet-propelled 
plane zipped by them, its exhaust 
throwing flame and smoke. As it 
whizzed out of sight, one of the buz- 
zards remarked, “that bird was really 
in a hurry.” 

“You'd be in a hurry, too,” said the 
other, “if your tail was on fire.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


New Clerk: What do you do when 
a customer forgets his change? 

Manager: You tap on the counter 
with a dollar bill! 


¢¢ ¢ 


“What did your wife Say when you 
came home tight last night?” 

“She never said a word, and I was 
going to have these two teeth taken 
out anyhow.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Did I tell you about Pete?” 
“No, what about him?” 
“He fell all the way downstairs 
with a quart of whiskey.” 
“Did he spill it?” 
“No, he kept his mouth shut.” 
¢?¢¢ 


“Don’t you love driving on a night 
like this?” 

“Yes, but I thought I'd wait until 
we got farther out in the country.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 


Two farmers were discussing mod- 
ern education. “What do you think 
about it, Si?” asked one. 

“Well, don’t rightly know,” Si re- 
sponded, “but I’m kinda leery. They’re 
teaching my boy to spell ‘taters’ with 


« -." 
¢¢ ¢ 


A man got off the train after a 
cross-country trip, went to a hotel 
and virtually fell into bed. The hotel 
was situated near the railroad yard, 
and all night long the freight engines 
shunted freight cars around—crash- 
ing and banging. Whistles and bells 
sounded nearly all night. The man 
fought the noise until 6 a.m., then 
reached for the phone and yelled for 
the clerk. “For heaven's sake,” he in- 
quired wearily, “what time does this 
hotel get to Chicago?” 


¢¢¢ 


“TI feel sure, my poor man,” said the 
sympathetic old lady, visiting a state 
prison, “it was poverty that brought 
you to this.” 

“No, ma’am, quite the contrary,” 
returned the prisoner. “I happened to 
be coining money.” 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


Dlour 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


-FLOUR——, 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





a 


& 
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if Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. OHIOAGO 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 OABLE ADDRESS: OOWIL 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn H]_LOUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


au FLOUR caases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Cable Address: “‘Dorrgacu,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 

















Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,” London 














IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cereal House 
‘68, Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


‘“MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 
Cable Address: 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipLoMA,’"’ Glasgow 





HARRIS BROS. &CO.( (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 

17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’”’ London. 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C.5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: “Purp,” Dundee 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


B-anches: Belfast and Dublin 


es and ae 


WANT "ADS 


coed... 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: 


oe Code: 
VIGILANT” Riverside 


N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
e Flours - Offals - Starch 


i 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 


' Bankers: 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘Grarns,”’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
Codes: 
Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CERBALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: “Tarvo,”” Haarlem 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 


Cable Address: 


“Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 


COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“‘CEREALES”’ 


ROTTERDAM. 


(HOLLAND) 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 


Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDs AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Jos’’ 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 





94 Meent 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 





GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Medium” 





Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 
Samples and offers solicited 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Flourimport” 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘*Mobil” 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 





ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 


Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 


Chase National Bank of a City 
of New York, N. ° 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Seathee & 
Princes St., London 


| FEEDSTUFFS-™""" 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 
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Hour Processing Troubles 
melt anay 


when vou turn the problem over 
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fo VAs Four Service Division 





Why not call on their more than 25 years) 


experience today? You'll find them a welcome 





all phases of maturing, bleaching and enriching. 
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AGENE 
for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE 
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NA N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 
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How to evade your duties 
as a citizen 


That’s easy! Lots of Americans who manage to 
stay out of jail are experts at evading their civic 
duties. But they have to be smart... 


Some civic duties are too hard to avoid. Even 
“back-seat citizens” pay taxes. Many of them 
obey well-enforced traffic laws. And the laws 
against murder, kidnapping and grand larceny 
carry such stiff penalties! 


But there are other civic duties—as important 
as any in a free country—that are easy to evade. 
Voting, for instance. (Nobody can force any- 
body to vote!) Serving on a jury is another. 
(It’s so simple, sometimes, to get excused.) Help- 
ing to solve important community problems is 
a third. (Isn’t there always good old George to 
do the workP) 


Luckily for America’s back-seat citizens, there 
are still others around to do the driving .. . real 
citizens who realize that freedom is everybody’s 
job. But are there enough of them? 





